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Put your best face forward... 





Secret of that | 
glamorous matt | 
complexion, Yardley 
Make-up Base! 
Smooth on this un- | 
usual base and see 
how lovingly _ it 
holds your Yardley 
powder, how excit- 
ingly different you 


seem ! 


Make-up Base 6/6 


Sorry, no post orders! 





al 33 - OLD BOND STREET 
p44 ai LONDON 


EVERY SMART MAN KNOWS | 
with 


MERIDIAN 





SER SS 
J. B. LEWIS & SONS, LTD., Nottingham. Est. 1815. Suppliers to the Wholesale Trade 
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I eat something 
crisp and crunchy 


every day. 


When I can get it, 





For over half a century 
STATE EXPRESS 555 
have maintained their 


\reputation as the best 
cigarettes in the world 
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DANCE witH RELISH 






Anp here’s a couple of 
piquant supper partners—York- 
shire Relish, Thick and Thin. 
Rich and fruity, they’re the 





favourites FOR A NEW 
to flavour TASTE IDEA 
° F) Make sardines on 
it! Don’t toast piquant with 
accept any a few drops of 
other kind Yorkshire Relish 











Gomeaiee 


Under wartime zoning 
THICK and THIN, up North 


THIN only, down South 


Made by Goodall, Backhouse & Co. Ltd., Leeds, 
makers of famous sauces for 80 years. (42) 
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returns 


AND SOON, 
WE HOPE, WILL 
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Ready to 
Return 

to Every 
Home 




















MARTELL 


Cognac 
BRANDY 








ILL you, at this Season 

of oodwill, help The 

\ Church Army all you can to 

S give the very poor the kind of 

help—e.g., fuel, comforts and 

the little extras—which will gladden their 
hearts ? 

Please send your gift to the Rev. Prebendary 

HUBERT H. TREACHER, The Church 

Army, 55, Bryanston St., London, W.1. (Regis- 

tered under the War Charities Act, 1940.) 











against falling hair, scurf and dandruff. 
Promotes hair growth. Invigorates the 
scalp, Petrole Hahn is non-inflammable. 
5/- and 7/6 per bottle (including Tax) 


Limited stocks on sale at good - class 
Hairdressers, Chemists and Stores. 
















BLENDED BRISTLES 


@ AVOID @ PREVENT INJURY 
ABRASIVE TO ENAMEL 
ACTION. AND CUMS. 


KENT OF LONDON 


’ ? ) / 
st Pritish rushes 









‘always in quality street” 


JOHN MACKINTOSH & SONS LTD., TOFFEE TOWN, HALIFAX 










The Enjoyment that Chairman gives 
to the appreciative smoker endures, It is cool 
from first to last and continues to give the same 
satisfying enjoyment year in and year out. 


Chairman 
Tobacco 


Three strengths: CHAIRMAN, medium: 

BOARDMAN'S, mild; RECORDER, full; 

2/9§ per oz., from tobacconists everywhere. 

There is also CHAIRMAN Empbire Mixture 
at 2/6 per oz. 




















Made by the snecessors to R. J. Lea, Ltd. 
@51 
i“ More 


than a —- 


untarnished reputation 


Goddard's 


the finest polish for 


(_ Silverware bod 
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If patience 

is a virtue 
Bronnley Soap 
is certainly 

a luxurious 


reward. 
& 


Hi. BRONNLEY & CO. LTD, 
LONDON, W.5 
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The British Thomson-Rouston Co. Lid. 
Crown House, Aldwych, London, W.C.2 
4062 
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KNOCK OUT OF 


$° “AVING 


A good razor blade needs 
three things: special steel, a 
fine cutting edge and a good 





. 







temper. All three are found 
at their. best in Sheffield, the 
‘home of the cutting edge’. 
All three combine to make 
Laurel the perfect-blade. Pay 
what you will, you cannot 


get a better blade than 


LAUREL 


The Good - tempered Sheffield Blade 


Made by George Lawrence Ltd. of Sheffield: 
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BRYLCREEM 


THE PERFECT HAIR DRESSING 
Yes they are, so don’t give up hope. Keep 
trying and you may be the lucky one 
next time ; when you are please make your 
bottle of Brylcreem go as far as possible. 





County Perfumery Co., Ltd., 17-19, Stratford Place, London, W.1. royds 809B | 





FROG MODEL AIRCRAFT 
International Model Aircraft Ld 
Ltd. have been 100% on war 
work, that is why there haven’t 
been any FROG model aircraft 
for the last five years. It won’t 

long now before FROG yay, 
models will once again 


available. ¢oJe Concessionnaires:— 
| LINES BROS. LTD., LONDON, S.W.19 
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Commando 


The outstanding British Camera 
as used by the Services 


A PRECISION INSTRUMENT OF BEAUTI- 
FUL APPEARANCE, THE COMMANDO 
EMBODIES ALL THAT THE MOST 
EXACTING PHOTOGRAPHER DEMANDS. 


LENSES: Ensar Anastigmat F/3.5 or F/4.5. 
SHUTTER: Ensign Epsilon, with 8 speeds, from 


1 second to 1/200th of a second, with provision for 
time exposures. 

PICTURE SIZE: Takes 12 pictures 2} * 2j in. (6« 
6 cm) or 16 pictures 2} «13 in. @* 4.5 cm). 


BARNET ENSIGN LTD., 


Fulbourne Road, Walthamstow, 
London, E.17 
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Chilprufe 
for 1 CHILDREN 


is Pure Wool in its softest and most protective 
form. Treated by a secret scientific process, 
it is accepted by mothers, nurses and doctors 
alike as the perfect underwear for children. So 
delicate in texture that it will not irritate the 
sensitive skin of a newly born babe, it will 
stand repeated washing without shrinking or 
losing its colour, shape and durability. Az 
present m only for Infants and young 
Children. 


Also CHILPRUFE Dresses, Rompers, Cardi® 
gans, Buster Sutts for toddlers, Shoes for Babies, 
and Man-Tailored Coats for Children 
‘Supplied only through Chilprufe Agents.’ 
CHILPRUFE LIMITED 
LEICESTER 


CHILPRUFE 1S PURE 
WOOL MADE PERFECT 
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“Take my advice 
Smoke Grand Cut 


Tt never burns the tongue’ 


























The lights are on 
again, the bells are 
swung again, and 
the day draws 
nearer when your 
glasses will be 
charged again with 
genuine Kia -Ora 
fruit drinks. 


Kia-Ovrae 
means 


Good Health 














21/1/41. 


In the Spring of 1916 I bought a pair of Lotus Veldtschoen. I 
wore them throughout the war and since then every winter 
during the worst of the weather, and only this morning did 
they show the slightest sign of taking in water slightly. 


LOTUS 


Veldtschoen 


GUARANTEED WATERPROOF 


MADE BY LOTUS LTD. AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL TOWNS 


SHERRY 


) 


Preeusres Macwne Too 6 Co tre 
Loweon + eomevenso 1028 





This world famed Sherry (formerly 
called Findlater’s Fino) could not 
be registered under that name and 
thereby protected from imitators. 
For the safeguarding therefore of 
our world-wide clientele we have 
re-named it—Findlater’s Dry Fly 
Sherry. 


FINDLATER, MACKIE TODD & CO.LTD. 
Wine Merchants to H.M. the King, Wigmore St. 0.1 
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Gifts worth giving! 


Exquisite Collection of 


Hand-embroidered | 


LINENS 


TABLECLOTHS, LUNCHEON 

SETS, TROLLY CLOTHS, TRAY 

CLOTHS, SERVIETTES, TEA 

NAPKINS, SHEETS & PILLOW 
CASES 


Onty to see is to believe the beauty of these hand- 
embroidered Linens. Every exquisite piece will make a 
sure appeal to lovers of the beautiful and solve the diffi- 
cult problem of what to give this Christmas. 


AVAILABLE IN THE LINEN 


HALL SECOND FLOOR AT 


HARRODS 


LONDON SW1 


HARRODS LTD 
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‘Good Mornings’ begin 
with Gillette 


Duty’s a pleasure, you feel like promotion once 

you've caught hold of this grand shaving notion ! 
Blue Gillette Blades, 3d each, ‘Standard’ Gillette 
| (plain steel) 2d. each, Purchase Tax included. 
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‘ISSUED BY GODFREY. PHILLIPS LIMITED 
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Charivaria 


HovusEwIVvES complain that, although they kept a sharp 
watch on their meters during the recent gas strike, not a 
single coin came out in sympathy. 


° ° 


Trade is slowly recovering, but at the moment there 
are still no signs of secondhand goods coming down 
towards cost price. 


~ 
i ° ° 


A writer suggests that 
civilization needs overhaul- 
ing. Hasn’t it got too long 
a start? 

° ° 





In his recollections an 
artist notes that he once 
caught a bad cold when 
painting Brighton front 
from the end of the pier. 
Apparently he just stepped 
back to study his work. 
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The Genuine Sausage Dog 


“Goop home wanted for Dachshund dog, thoroughbread, red, 
two years old.”—Advt. in Tanganyika paper. 


° ° 


A shopkeeper tired of wrestling with coupons says he is 
going to put up his shutters and devote his whole time 
to golf. His wife says it would be better if he shut up 
his putters and devoted his whole 
time to business. 


A famous surrealist painter is expected in London 
before Christmas. He will be able to explain to us what 
some of the toys are. 

° ° 


“LovELY PLusH ELEPHANT, full size, rubber wheels.” 
Advt. in Exeter “Express and Echo.” 


Just the thing for your Portal. 
° ° 


Some trade unions are de- 
manding a forty-hour week 
in a brave attempt to make 
week ends meet. 


° ° 


A woman accused of shop- 
lifting in a London store 
last month explained that 
she had merely taken some 
material outside to judge 
its colour by daylight. That 
must have been the morning 
there was no fog. 








° ° 


Austerity is unlikely to end, it is thought, until other 
countries realize the wisdom of our policy and. start 
manufacturing goods for export only. 


° ° 


A football referee is stated to be an expert apiarist as 
well. 


He is at his best when the spectators show signs 
of swarming. 
° ° 





° ° 


Many superstitious beliefs, we are 
told, have been weakened by the 
war. For instance, many house- 
wives said “Rabbits?” on the first 
of the month, and had no luck 
at all. 

° ° 


Several post-war brides have 
declined to take the vow of 
obedience to their bridegrooms. 
Like the Opposition, they refuse to 
be assured that the extra powers 
demanded will not be used. 





BB 


“Pressmen who walked on Pundit 
Jawaharlal Nehru with a request that 
he should meet them at a conference, 
were surprised to hear him, for the first 
time, say ‘I am mentally tired, I am 
bodily tired and I have no enthusiasm.’ ” 

Madras paper. 


That’s where they got off. 
° ° 








“Surely there is some method 
of getting sardines out of their 
containers without key-openers?” 
grumbles a correspondent. On the 
Underground, for instance, they 
use sliding doors. 
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The Plaque 


: STAND like a rock,” observed Mr. Stark, “‘in the 
midst of a stormy ocean.” 

It was not an original metaphor. He did not 
intend it to be. He merely meant to say that in a world 
where individualism was dying, where everything was 
passing under state control or municipal management, 
there still remained some place for eccentricity. 

It was in this belief that he was found painting on the 
wall of his house a simple circular device which may be 
represented in this manner: 


William Stark 


Lives Here 
1945 





Friends remonstrated. 

“You can’t possibly do that,” they told him. 

“T not only can, but I almost have.” 

“You must get leave from the borough. You must 
consult the L.C.C.” 

“It is my own house. I can do what I like with it.” 

“You couldn’t pull it down.” 

“TI could. But I don’t want to.” 

“You couldn’t keep pigs.” 

“T am not trying to keep pigs.” 

“Supposing it was something blasphemous or some- 
thing obscene.” 

“What is the use of supposing? I could paint the house 
purple if I liked—and if I had the paint. In fact I very 
likely shall.” 

“Plaques are only put up to commemorate the dead.” 

“This is not a churchyard.” 

“To perpetuate the memory of famous men.” 

“T resent the imputation.” 

“Somebody will stop you.” 

“Let somebody try. He would be trespassing. And 
committing an assault.” 

“But what is the point of it all?” 

““Truth, for one thing. How seldom does one read a 
true sentence in this world of lies. History is a mass of 
fables. You speak of commemorating famous men. 
Supposing that I believed Charles Peace to have lived here, 
and put up a notice to say so, some antiquarian would 
arise and prove me wrong. But here we are on good 
ground. Men weary of lies will pass by this house, and, 
like a draught of pure water from a mountain stream, like 
a rose blossoming in the wilderness, this sentence will 
stand unassailable, uncontradictable and refresh them on 
their way. Besides, it will help the postman.” 

“The post is a national service.” 

“IT admit it. I admit it with regret. The dust is 
municipalized; the water is a board. I have no gas in 
my house. I have no electric light. I use candles and 
coke.” 

“Coke is a——” 

“I am sorry. In future, I shall use logs. But my 
plaque shall remain. I have used the national colours, 
because I am a patriot first and an individualist after- 
wards. Red round the edges, a blue centre, and white 


lettering. Stand back a little, and read it again. Have 
you ever seen a fact more succinctly stated, more beauti- 
fully expressed ?” 

He came down from the ladder on which he had: been 
standing, put his head on one side, and gazed with a 
creator’s pride at his handiwork. 

“T can’t imagine why everybody doesn’t do it,” he went 
on. “I mean everybody who has a freehold.” 

“Perhaps you would like to make it compulsory?” 

“You sought to entrap me there. But I think it would 
be no bad thing, in these days of state tyranny, if a few 
more citizens tried to emerge from their obscurity as I have 
done. And see how simple is the procedure. When I 
pass beyond the shades my successor has only to paint 
out the ‘s’ in ‘lives’ and paint ina ‘d.’” 

“He might like a plaque of his own.” 

“He can have one. There is plenty of room on these 
walls.” 

“T can see a further objection. Suppose that as years 
roll on your house is covered with plaques. Everybody 
will come to read them. The pavement outside your gate 
will be crowded with sightseers. Queues will be formed. ~ 
They will become disorderly. There will be obstruction 
of the traffic. The police will interfere.” 

“One must not: draw aside the dreadful curtain and 
peer into the mists of the TO BE. The world of to-day 
will mark those words, and pass on, re-invigorated, as [ 
said before, by a solitary glimpse of the truth.” 

“As a matter of fact it won’t.” 

“How so?” 

“It won’t be carrying field-glasses. If you come outside 
the gate of your house you will see that your plaque is 
unreadable from the road.” 

Mr. Stark was perturbed. 

“T hadn’t thought of that,” he said. 

“People will see that there is a plaque, and they will 
come inside your garden to read it. They will trample 
on your flower-beds. They will drop bus-tickets, and leave 
sandwich paper lying about. They will shout rude remarks, 
and ring the front-door bell. You will have publicity, if 
that is what you want, but you will have no peace.” 

Mr. Stark’s resolution was shaken. He promised to 
think it over. But he was a man of dauntless courage. 
He could not wholly relinquish his design. If he was to 
suffer, he would suffer in a good cause. He painted out 
his plaque. But a week later, when his friends came to 
see him, they found a new one. It said simply: 








Why 
did you want 





to come and 
read this? 


But the latch of the gate is already growing worn. 


EVOE. 
° ° 


Le Mot Juste 


“At last, Alfred had beaten all the dames, so there was peace in 
the land, and they called him Alfred the Great.”—Schoolboy’s essay. 
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DUE FOR DEMOB. 


{ [1509 hotels requisitioned by the Government are to be released by the end of February, 1946] 
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“Strangely silent for a bus queue, aren't they, dear?” 


Ballade of Spiritual Affinity 


if OT seldom, in the tap-room at The Trout, I vaunt no link with prelate or with peer: 
N The converse touches on the spectral sphere— I have a great-great-great-aunt who’s a ghost. 
The haunted cross-road and the moonlit rout, ; 

The ghastly bather rising from the mere; Envoi 

Then, in some hush when all perforce must hear, Prince, pray remove that irritating leer; 
With casual tone (as one that hates to boast) Go back at once, sir, to your shadowy coast. _ 

I drop this bombshell in the general ear: What tricks, indeed! You won’t arouse my fear: 
“T have a great-great-great-aunt who’s a ghost.” I have a great-great-great-aunt who’s a ghost. 

M. H. L. 

What quite she does I never yet made out. ° ° 


I know her neighbours find her vaguely queer: 
She weaves, I think, and laps a glass of stout, 
Or spins, perchance, and drains a pensive beer; 


To Brighten Your Home 


Some have surprised her by the lonely weir, A NEW series of Decorative County Maps, designed and 
Some by the kitchen embers, burning toast .. . drawn by ERNEST CLEGG, is being published by The 
At all events the primal fact is clear— Countryman. .They are lithographed in full colour, and 
I have a great-great-great-aunt who’s a ghost. record the contribution made by each county to the war 


effort. A limited first edition (5,000 copies) of the maps 

of Kent, Norfolk and Sussex is published at 10/6. 

: The maps are being produced in aid of the Benevolent 

The lofty speech, the set and odious sneer, Fund of the anna thal Army and may be obtained at 

The tendency to hurl my weight about, booksellers or direct from The Countryman, 10 Bouverie 
That give such pain to all who hold me dear. Street, E.C.4. Mr. Punch warmly commends to his 
Let fools (say I) the relative revere readers both the maps themselves and the Fund they will 

Who won a war, or fills a public post; help to support. 


Hence all my fatal arrogance, no doubt, 
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Assistant Masters: Are They Insane? 
The Proper Attitude to Marks 
(From the papers of A. J. Wentworth, Esq.) 


fangled systems of estimating a boy’s progress and 

position in form. But of course they must be scaled 
down, and a proper balance kept between different subjects. 
I always scale down my marks. It is absolutely useless, 
and unfair to the boy, simply-to add up all the marks he 
has received during the term and determine his place in 
form on the result. For instance, if I give two for the 
correct factorizing of an algebraical expression (and I 
cannot give. less, otherwise it is impossible to distinguish 
between a boy who has worked on the right lines and made 
a slip and one who has not had a shot at it at all—a palpable 
injustice) a boy may easily do twenty’such sums in an 
hour, with a possible maximum of forty, marks, whereas 
he can hardly hope in the same time to work. out more 


I AM a strong believer in marks, as against more new- 


than two geometrical demonstrations, for which I give ° 


five marks each. So the-boy who is brilliant at algebra 
will get a higher.total of marks on the term’s working than 
the geometrician. It is no solution to give twenty for a 
geometrical demonstration, instead of five. A single lapse 
of memory—of the fact, for instance, that the base line 
must be produced to any point z—may make it impossible 
for some boy (normally quite able, perhaps) even to begin 
his proof that the three angles of a triangle together equal 
two right angles. I am bound to give him nought. _ If the 
top mark is five, no great harm is done; the boy will soon 
make up on other work. But to penalize him twenty 
marks for his momentary forgetfulness is a different pair of 
shoes altogether and may embitter him—I will not say for 
life, but quite possibly for the whole of the rest of the day. 

No, the answer (whatever Rawlinson may say) is to keep 
your marks for arithmetic, algebra and geometry—I am 
speaking now of maths, but of course the same thing 
applies to Latin and Greek—keep the marks for each 
subject quite separate and scale your totals down at the 
end of term, so that if the top boy in Algebra gets one 
hundred then the best arithmetician gets one hundred too. 
In this way a boy like Tremayne who is outstanding in 
algebra but surprisingly weak at geometry will be bracketed 
in the Final Order about equal with Willis who finds 
arithmetic very difficult but races ahead of the others at 
geometry—and vice versa—while Fraser, arithmetic good, 
other subjects only fair, will find himself below Barrow 
who works conscientiously and well at all three. Similarly 
Mason (and I hope it will be a salutary shock for my young 
friend) comes out lower this term even than such a plodder 
as Parkinson, simply because he will not try at arithmetic 
and algebra, though at geometry, which interests him, he 
can do as well as anyone except perhaps Willis. One 
could multiply instances of this sort indefinitely, but I have 
said enough, [ think, to show the importance of handling 
marks as they should be handled. To any young man just 
setting out on his career as a schoolmaster I would say, 
Keep a sense of proportion, stand no nonsense, and scale 
down your marks. 

One of the most difficult -questions a schoolmaster has 
to decide is how many marks to take off for carelessness. 
I give ten for a really difficult problem involving quadratic 
equations. A boy comes up and proudly shows me his 
answer, «=3—quite correct as far as it goes. What am 


I to do? Some men I know are quite content to scribble 
“plus or minus 3” across it and knock off one mark. 


But that sort of thing is not good enough, in my opinion. 
I am not interested in taking the line of least resistance. 
I give the boy five marks only, and a good wigging into 
the bargain. Carelessness is the unforgivable sin in 
mathematics, and the sooner they~all realize that the 
better: - Let-them call me unfair if they wish, or an “old 
bloodsucker”’ (as I am pretty certain I heard Fraser mutter 
under his breath the other day). They will learn to thank 
me for my strictness later on in life. The charge of unfair- 
ness is of course nonsense, because it is the same for 
everybody and everybody knows the penalty in advance. 
I always make a point at the beginning of term of writing 
up on the board: 

One careless mistake . Half marks 

Two careless mistakes . NO marks 
and I make the whole set repeat it after me three times. 
Then we all know where we are. : 

With arbitrary deduction of. marks I utterly. disagree. 
The other day, to give an example, Mason went right up 
to the top on a question in mental arithmetic about the 
price of oranges that everybody else missed. (We always 
stand in a row for mental arithmetic, as it keeps them on 
the alert, and the boy who answers any particular question 
right goes to the end of the line; then of course we number 
down from twelve to one at the end of the period, for marks.) 
On his way up the row Mason very stupidly flicked out 
Fraser’s tie, thinking, I suppose, that I was not watching, 
and Fraser retaliated by trying to pinch him in the leg, 
but missed. I was tempted to send both boys straight 
down to the bottom of the set, but thought better of it 
and instead pretended not to have noticed the incident. 
The point here is that had I acted on my first impulse 
I should have been depriving the two boys of marks which 
they had fairly earned by their proficiency -in mental 
arithmetic, and that, in my opinion, would have been 
wrong. To carry the thing to extremes, a master might 
decide to penalize a boy to the extent of two hundred marks 
for some grave offence, deliberately throwing an inkpot, 
say, and thus entirely alter that boy’s position in the Term 
Order. I do not say that any master would do such a 
thing. I only say that if he were to do it, he would 
be guilty of a serious injustice and unworthy of the 
trust reposed in him as a member of the ‘scholastic 
profession. 

Acts of indiscipline must be paid for by the boy, and 
paid for heavily if need be (no one who knows me can doubt 
my personal insistence upon that), but not at the price of 
his rightful place in form. Save, if I may put it in this 
way to emphasize my point, the mark! H. F. E. 


° ° 


Synopsis 

“*Lady Windermere’s Fan,’ by Oscar Wilde, was first produced 
in 1892 by George Alexander at the St. James’s Theatre, London. 
It has been received in London this summer of 1945 by John 
Gielgud at the Haymarket Theatre. The parts of Lord and Lady 
Dindermere. Mrs. Erlynne and Lord Darlington are played by 
Geoffrey Toone, Dorothy Hyson, Isabel Jeans and Griffith Jones; 
while Athene Seyler is a superb figure of comedy as the scandal- 
glitter of Cecil Beaton’s ornate decorations, pink roses flaunt, of 
the decor. The man around which the drama develops is Lady 
Windermere’s 21st birthday present from her husband . . .” 

Barbados paper. 








Prestige 


“ AND what,” inquired Gristle, “is 
the point of that pedestal? 


There seems to be one in 
every Office.” 

I got rid-of three Polish officers who 
had called to collect a coil, and rang 
for my adviser. 

“Oh, Herr Strohmann,” I said, 
“that tall wooden stand affair—what 
was it originally intended for?” 

“T think,” he said, without smiling 
or altering his expression in any way, 
‘a bust of Hitler or something of that 
kind.” 

When he had gone we discussed the 
meaning of the words “or something 
of that kind” at some length, but 
could make nothing ef them. 

“Tell me,” said Gristle, ‘who has 
the office next door?” 

“That’s Herr Retter. He interviews 
the applicants for jobs inthe factory, 
and tells them how many marks and 
pfennigs they are worth per month.” 

Gristle shook his bear-like head 
doubtfully. “You'll have to watch 
him, old boy. After all, you’re sup- 
posed to be the big noise. He’s got a 
fern in a pot in his office.” 

“cc Got EE 

“Must be off now, old boy. Have to 
go the long way round to avoid the 
M.P.s on the autobahn. I understand 
they’re confiscating all Mercédés- 
Benzes. Thanks for the head-lamp 
bulbs.” And with a kindly smile at 
my secretary, he went. 

I pondered over this question of the 
fern. Herr Retter is a smiling, in- 
offensive, under-nourished little man 
who looks as though butter wouldn’t 
melt in his mouth—even if he were 
given the opportunity of making the 
experiment. But obviously if Gristle 
thought I was letting down the 
prestige of the Conquering Powers by 
not having a fern in a pot F should 
have to get one. 

“Oh, Miss Boelmann,” I said, ‘‘do 
you know anywhere where we could 
get a fern? Have you the entrée to 
the black fern market ?” 

“A black fern?” 

“Er—yes—or green—just as you 
think.” 

When I arrived at the office on the 
following morning I found three Swiss 
officers waiting for me. They wanted 
parts for their lorries, they said, so that 
they could convey Swiss persons to 
Switzerland. Everyone in Germany 
carries an assortment of pieces of paper 
with him to substantiate even the most 
sensible-seeming statement, and they 
passed me several files of documents 
to read. I passed them back. 
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“Some other time,” I said. ‘‘Got 
something more important. to think of 
now.” I arranged with my spare- 
parts expert for them to have what- 
ever they needed and bid them good 
morning. 

‘Well, Miss Boelmann,” I said, 
“any luck?” 

“Sure,” she said, in her attractive 
Pittsburg accent, “I got a dandy 
fern.” She indicated a modest un- 
obtrusive plant which I had not 
previously noticed, and which seemed 
to have been getting less than the 
necessary number of calories for 
some time. 

“Oh, splendid—excellent,” I said 
politely. “I hope Captain Gristle 
comes before it dies—or something of 
that kind.” 

Gristle turned up in the afternoon to 
collect a battery for his new car. 

“Parsley ’s not doing too well this 
year,” he commented. 

I got rid of three Yugoslavian officers 
who had come to see me about some 
spanners. 

“That,” I said, “is a symbol. It 
represents Simplicity and an Agrarian 
Policy as opposed to World Domina- 
tion and the Lust for Power.” 

“Or something of that kind?” 

“Or something of that kind.” 

“Why don’t you get old Retter to 
give you his?” 

“Because it’s his own private fern. 
I have already liberated his desk, his 
filing-cabinet and his calendar with- 
out experiencing any qualms whatever, 
but to confiscate his personal private 
fern would, I feel, savour of looting.” 

“Well, you know your own job 
best—I’m only telling you the im- 
pression the thing makes on an 
outsider. His offiee looks more impos- 
ing than yours—that’s all.” 

“But, look here——” 

“Have to push off now. Got to 
find another way round to avoid the 
M.P.s in Leopoldstrasse. I don’t want 
this B.M.W. I’ve picked up to go the 
same way as the Mercédés-Benz. After- 
noon, Mary.” And buckling on his 
pistol, he lumbered off. 

“Miss Boelmann,” I whispered, 
“where did you get it from?” : 

“From the gardener at the Schloss.” 

“A German?” 

“Yea.” 

“Good heavens! If I’d known you 
were going to the Brigade Mess I’d 
have told you to see Colonel Tomkins 
—I know him very well. Tell Willy 
to take it down to the car—I’ll 
change it.” 

The following afternoon Gristle 
came to collect a horn for his new 
Tatra. I got rid of three American 
officers who had called to see Miss 
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Boelmann, and sat back to watch his 
reactions. Towering like a tropical 
palm above my Hitler pedestal stood 
the fern to end all ferns—a truly 
Napoleonic growth. Its fronds sprayed 
forth in an ostentatious, prestige- 
bringing manner like the plumes of 
some giant bird. It was a cross 
between an aspidistra and an ostrich. 

Gristle started. 

“Not bad!” he said. “Not bad! But 
I still can’t see why you need have 
gone to all that trouble. You’re too 
squeamish about these things. If it 
had been me I’d simply have told 


Retter to hand his over. They wouldn’t — 


have hesitated to do that to us, you 
know—ferns and hyacinths and every- 
thing. We’re too soft, that’s the 
trouble. Well, thanks for the tea. 
I shall have to do some rather 
complicated path-finding to-night. I 
understand the M.P.s are operating in 
Rudolfstrasse, and I’m getting tired of 
walking home.” 

“Miss Boelmann,” I said, when he 
had gone, “I have reached a decision. 
We will have no more of Captain 
Gristle’s criticisms of our administra- 
tive arrangements. I am going to act.” 

I saw Gristle that evening at the 
club and hurried over to him. 

“T’ve dealt with the situation at 
last,” I told him. 

“Oh, good!” He slapped me on the 
back with an arm like the trunk of a 
tree. “I’m so glad, old boy. What 
situation ?” 

“The Prestige situation of course,” 
I said. “I’ve swopped ferns with 
Retter.” 

° ° 


The Poisoning of 
Mickie O’ Dowd 


NDER its thick dark thatch the 
police-station of Ballymaroney 
appeared to be all asleep, when 

up drove Mr. Harragan in his car and 
walked in and found the Sergeant. 

“T’ve come to make a report to 
you,” said Mr. Harragan. 

“And what is that, sir?” asked the 
Sergeant. 

“I am poisoning Mickie O’ Dowd,” 
he said. j 

“Ts that so?” said the Sergeant. 
“And did you sign for the poison in 
the chemist’s book ?” 

“T didn’t get it at the chemist,” he 
said. “I got it from my _ wine- 
merchant.” 

“Do you tell me?” said the 
Sergeant. : 

*“You see it’s like this,” said Mr. 
Harragan. “It’s whisky I’m giving 
him. Of course it’s not poison’ for 
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everyone, but Dr. Rooney tells me it’s 
deadly poison for Mickie. Something 
to do with his kidneys, I think. But, 
you know, Dr. Rooney knows what 


he’s talking about, and if he says a. 


thing’s poison, it is. Well, I take 
Mickie out shooting with me on the 
bogs, as you know, and of course I 
take whisky for myself; one couldn’t 
manage a long day on the red bog 
without it.” 

‘Sure, one could not,” 
Sergeant. 

“Well, when I sit down for my 
lunch and Mickie hands me my flask 
out of the game-bag, I see him looking 
at it really very wistfully. There’s a 
look in his eyes then that I simply can’t 
resist, and I haven’t the heart not to 
give the poor fellow a drink. It makes 
it all the worse when I am having one 
myself. So you see how it is: the 
whisky is poison to Mickie. So I 
thought I’d better report it to you.’ 

“Sure, you’re quite right,” said on 
Sergeant. “If you knew anything to 
be poison and you were deliberately 
giving it to anyone, that would be 
actionable, and you are right to report 
it. At the same time, it wouldn’t 
look well for anyone in your honour’s 
position to be mixed up with poison 
and having a case in the courts, and I 
tell you what would be best for you 
to do. Couldn’t you make Mickie your 
butler instead of your keeper? I 
wouldn’t like to say anything against 
Mr. Parkins, your present butler, for 
I know he gives you every satisfaction, 
and nobody would like to see him dis- 
placed. But what’s to prevent you 
having two butlers? You see, when 
you have your keeper carrying the 
whisky, you give it to him with your 
own hands, or order it to be given him. 
And that would look bad in court, if 
it’s as Dr. Rooney says; and, sure, he 
would know. But if it’s your butler 
that comes out with you, he naturally 
has charge of whatever might be in 
your cellar, and you don’t give it to 
him in the same way. And then, 
when he brings out the whisky when 
you sit down for your lunch, there’d 
be no need to offer him any. Just leave 
it in charge of him. Sure, there’s 
different kinds of temptations; some 
we can resist and some we are not 
meant to; and, sure, after a long walk 
over the red bog there’s no man in 
charge of a flask of whisky that would 
be able to resist the temptation to 
slake his thirst. Sure, isn’t thirst a 
natural force that nobody is intended 
to resist?” 

“T see,” said Mr. Harragan. “But it 
doesn’t seem so very different from the 
way he gets his whisky as it is, when- 
ever he comes out shooting with me.” 


said the 


honour, 
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. and without the splendid efforts of you men and women 


here, I honestly don’t know how we could keep our socks up.” 


‘Sure, there’s all the difference in 
the world,” said the Sergeant. ‘‘The 
one’s murder and the other’s suicide, if 
it’s as Dr. Rooney says. In the first 
case you are bound to report it, but in 
the other case you are not expected to 
notice it till he’s dead; and all the 
coroner would do would be to ask for 
a little bit of evidence from you. And 
that would be nothing against your 
Sure, that would be the 
best way to do it.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Harragan, “I am 
very much obliged, and I’ll do what 
you said. I am sorry for poor Mickie. 
He’s been a good keeper. But you 
can’t keep a man away from whisky.” 

“Sure, that can’t be done,” said the 
Sergeant, ‘and it would be wrong to 
try. And I know you can’t very 
well drink whisky yourself and keep it 


away from some poor fellow that has 
been tramping the .bog with you all 
the morning.’ 

“No, that’s what I thought,” said 
Mr. Harragan, “and I am much 
obliged for your advice. And I shan’t 
have to make any report to you?” 

“No, sir,” said the Sergeant. ‘‘Not 
if you do it the way I said. And, if it 
ever should kill him, you just notify 
his death, or Dr. Rooney would do it 
for you.” ANON. 

° ° 


What Hitler Overlooked. 


“In the early days temporary measures 
had to be adopted. We began by borrowing 
sets from hospitals and setting them on the 
beds of police sergeants’ wives, and from 
this developed a vast organisation which in 
the end defeated Germany.” 

“ News Chronicle.” 









































“...50 that at Christmas there'll be plenty 


of 
saccharin for the pudding.” ; 


Table-Talk of Amos Intolerable 


XXII 
W toe ee the ‘‘collection”’ to which Amos some- 


times refers exists in the concrete sense I am not 

sure, but certainly he often makes a great show of 
preserving some object—usually a newspaper-cutting— 
which he says he proposes to add to it. The department 
or category into which a particular item is to go sometimes 
(always, if he can manage it) needs explanation. Recently 
he cut out of a discarded newspaper a rather crude and 
obvious political cartoon which he said he would add to 
“the ‘clairvoyance’ file in my collection.” 

At first nobody seemed to be going to make any comment; 
but finally someone relieved his anxiety by repeating in a 
puzzled tone ‘“Clairvoyance?” 

“Why, yes,” said Amos, pleased. ‘This cartoon depicts 
one of those sensitive characters who, reading the front 
page of a newspaper, are immediately thunderstruck by 
the headlines on the back.” 

* # * * * * # 


From time to time he turns up with an enormous loose- 
leaf folder full of what appears to be manuscript, and we 
know he is writing a new book—not, I must emphasize, 
that he is finishing one he had begun before. He 
admits that he is taken with the mere mechanics of book- 
writing. 

“I like the look and the feel of a stout pack of manu- 
script,” he declared recently. “I like the way a loose- 
leaf folder holds it. I like to thrust my fingers in at random 
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and see the book fall open, I am pleased by the sight of the 
flat closely-written sheets, I rejoice in the aspect of some 
number like 151 at the top right-hand corner of a page. 
It is when I turn to the problem of writing words on the 
page, and on the hundred and fifty that precede it, that 
my enthusiasm begins to wane.” 

An obtuse character at this point said “Why?” and 
Amos scowled at him. “Do you mean you don’t know 
what to say ?”’ asked the obtuse character, honestly puzzled. 
He was a thin, bony man with a wide-eyed stare, and he 
sat with his hat on the back of his head. 

Amos turned away from him and said loudly, ‘“‘I perceive 
that we have among us one of the people who cannot 
understand why anyone capable of two hundred words a 
minute shorthand shouldn’t be able to write twelve 
thousand-word articles in an hour.” 

The man’s eyes opened still wider and he said ‘Why, 
can you do two hundred words a——” 

**T can’t do even one word a minute shorthand,” Amos 
snarled. 

The other looked around with a slightly dropped jaw 
and at length said in a dignified, rather hurt tone “Well, 
then I hardly see how the point arises.” 

Amos drew back the corners of his mouth and gave a 
slight hiss before saying winningly “Have I offended you ? 
I do hope I have.” 

co # # # # # # 

“Among clichés that are downright lies,” Amos said, 
“T have already mentioned ‘I make no apology for’ which 
is in fact an apology; but an equally good one is ‘I have 
no hesitation in saying,’ which one uses to allow oneself 
to hesitate a bit before saying.” 


* 4 * & & + 


I realize with resignation that the typical Amos anecdote 
tends to be a record of a sharp retort made by my irascible 
friend to some person who had previously annoyed him, 
preceded by a brief account of the way in which he had 
been annoyed. ‘This is the typical Amos anecdote because 
(in the particular “table-talk” circumstances with which 
I am here concerned) it is the typical Amos incident; in 
our little circle, you might almost say, it is the pattern of 
life. I have known an entire evening’s session to consist 
of these (as it were) interlacing episodes, each divisible 
into its. three parts, Provocation, Interval and Coup-(or 
Would-be-Coup)-de-Grace, with Amos at the centre of each, 
at any given moment in a different stage of each, keeping 
them all going like a man playing several simultaneous 
chess-games. Discussing the matter once we got him to 
admit this, but all he would say then was “So what?” 

There was a pause. “Well,” I began cautiously at 
length, “it isn’t exactly favourable to the emergence of 
good conversation when one member of ——” 

“T come here to drink,” he sharply interrupted. “Any- 
thing I say is a by-product. You don’t have to listen, do 
you? I don’t prevent anyone else from talking, do I?” 
After a moment’s reflection he added thoughtfully “Some 
day I hope to find a way to do that.” 

# * # tt # # i 

He once nonplussed a man who said “‘I feel like a wet 
rag,” by asking with every appearance of interest: “What 
colour?” R. M. 


° ° 


“THE LIGHTER SIDE 


According to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 1913-14 British 
taxation per head amounted to £3 11s. 4d. 
For 1945-46 it is £65 10s. 6d.”—Nottingham paper. 


If that’s the lighter side, we won’t turn over. 


All right. 
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“ Maybe it’s upside down to you, but it’s right side 
ay - iS 
up to me.” 


I Thought So. 


H! There you are with the order to view! Welcome 
to Mouse Castle. A delicious name, don’t you agree, 
for my wee sugar-cake cottage ? 

So! A truce to day-dreams. To business! Come this 
way: the flagged path skirts the water-butt to what, I 
pride myself, is a delicious surprise—the front door. At 
the back of the house! 

Now here and along here ... I beg your pardon, did I do 
that? Such a charming, serviceable hat, too! As I was 
saying, all along here you will have the honeysuckle. I do 
wish you could have seen the garden last August. The 
roses! The blue anchusa! A mass! 

A gardener? Of course in happier days I had the two, 
but you might be able to induce young Waker to come in 
on Tuesday mornings. At present he does so as a favour 
to me, but there is the wee-est chance if I myself were to 
approach him on your behalf... 

Step over the threshold, bending the head. Ha-ha! 
Not low enough! 

This is just the hall. A fascinating place with its bold 
light and shade, don’t you think? Well, perhaps it is a 
little on the dark side, but there, I revel in a hint of 
mystery. And talking of darkness—the last bus leaves 
Nickley crossroads at seventeen minutes past the hour. 
When I say last bus, it is the only bus. Twenty minutes 
to the crossroads, or slightly longer by the short cut 
through the Dell. 

We sometimes feel that we are not well served here, 
though personally I manage very well—knowing everyone. 
The garage, by the way, would not be available, as Polly 
Flinders, my small runabout, lives there, poor darling! 

But we mustn’t stay talking when there is work to be 
done. You, Mrs.—er—Mrs.—— will be especially interested 
in the kitchen. Mind the step. There! What did I tell 
you? Gently does it. 
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The kitchen, as you can see, is small. I cannot pretend, 
either, that it is convenient. Plate-rack, oven, sink— 
blocked again, I see—the stove. The stove, I must admit, 
seems to have an evil me There is only one way of 
se it—to place a blanket over the sitting-room fire- 
place. Then, providing the wind is in the west, you may 
get itto burn. But if I may venture a wrinkle it is simpler 
to fill the bath from the gas boiler, though that does dim 
the lights throughout the house. 

A maid or daily woman, Mrs.—er—Mrs——-? Absolutely 
impossible! I cannot emphasize too strongly that a maid is 
impossible. I have oft found myself tied to the kitchen 
with my flowery friends begging for attention and His 
Blackness pleading for a bunny-rabbit walk. Many times 
I have wished for hands like an octopus. What was that, 
Mr.—er? Nothing? I thought you spoke. 

Now, treat the stairs with the greatest caution. I shall 
never forget the day Granny came tumbling down. How 
we laughed! And Granny joined in. 

There! The Rose Room, the Mauve Room... now, here’s 
an interesting defect! You see? The floorboards are 
rotten and quite loose. You can’t imagine the consterna- 
tion one Christmas when my husband put his hand right 
down into the sitting room. 

And this is Bluebeard’s Chamber. In this room I shall 
salt away my dearest possessions and carry away the key. 
These will include the electric kettle, the best blankets, the 
gas-poker, the spring mattresses, and of course the spinning- 
wheel. I can’t tell you what the last tenants did to the 
spinning wheel. I can’ only say it is unlikely that I shall 
ever weave again. 

Before I forget, I must warn you that Mr. Bee has his 
home in the rafters. Are you keen on apiary, Mr.—er? 
If so, you may take the swarm. Where to? Ha-ha. But 
that won’t be until summer, will it? And who knows what 
may happen before then? You may not even be alive, 


may you? 
Ground level again. I am sorry I cannot offer you tea. 
Don’t forget. The bus leaves Nickley crossroads, not the 


Common crossroads, in just two hours from now. So you 
have plenty of time. 

The rent? My agents of course deal with the material 
side of Mouse Castle. Not for me to bargain with my own 
kind of people. At the same time I can tell you, without 
betraying a confidence, that we are asking ten guineas. 
A week? Of course. 

You'll take it? I thought so. Good day. Take care of 
the old Castle. Oh, by the way, I shall leave you the 
sitting-room curtains. They’re in tatters. Ha-ha-ha! 
Good day! 





“I find it hard to believe that I’m out of the Army.” 
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“This, I’m afraid, is the only room I can offer you—but you are at liberty to stay on absolutely 


ANY floor you wish.” 


Mrs. Perkins Buys Her Extra Christmas Rations. 


Shee from her bended Arme 
The wicker Arke suspends, of withs enmesh’d, 
Not green as those wherewith Delilah bound 
The guilefull Samson, whom th’ expectant Hoast 
Of Philistines by ineffectual Spel 
Deem’d impotent, yet err’d; but season’d drye 
And inly wove with Cunning intricate. 
Obedient Hee, her other Halfe, releas’d 
From daily Toyle, with Eve pursues his Way 
Where through the Streets the sons of Vulcan* ply 
Their Traffick, curb’d by Scarcitie and Warre, 
Foul Satans Brood. And Shee with Licence arm’d 
What by communal Law was erst decreed 
By painfull Toyle acquires, wherewith Shee loads 
Her patient Mate; but more, with eger Haste 
Her seasonable margin, Nectar sweet 


From tropick Reed, or lowly Roote distil’d, 

Demands incontinent; and Measure due 

Of unguent Pearl, in newe proportion mixt 

With luscious Creame of milky Kine congeal’d; 

No less forgoes their carnal Sustenance, 

Of ampler Weight, the flesh of Beeves and 
Swine, 

Though yet of tender Fowl more delicate 

By vaine Expense depriv’d. Anon Shee seeks 

‘The sugr’d Comfits, or the powder’d Spoil 

Of pungent Berries wrought by suttle Art 

In molten Cubes compact, fantastick Shapes, 

All Sweetnes to the Taste. Soe they, content 

Yet stil insatiate, their homeward Steps 

Direct unstai’d, in sad uneasie Peace 

To keepe hie Festival... . 


*For long a crux in Miltonic interpretation; but I have recently shown (Milton and Politics, p.13) that in Vulcan, the 
“smith ” of the gods, there was a somewhat obscure reference to one Ben Smith, a politician of the period, who was in charge 


of the nation’s food supplies. 
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THE LOAN HORSE 


“And don’t look too carefully in his mouth.” 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Business Done 
Monday, December 3rd.—House of Com- 
mons: Of Spit and Polish. 


Tuesday, December 4th.—House of 
Commons: A Trip to India is Pro- 


House of Lords: Ditto. 
Wednesday, December 5th.—House of 
Commons: Censure. 


Thursday, December 6th.—House of 
Commons: Fun and Games. 


Monday, December 3rd.—At the end 
of a debate on incredibly technical 
things connected with the building of 
houses, there was a short discussion 
that filled with obvious delight the 
hearts of the many sailors, soldiers 
and airmen who thronged the public 
galleries. It was on the subject of too 
much drill, too many fatigues, too 
much spit and polish. The Service men 
had the inexpressible felicity of hearing 
a Minister get up and—agree with the 
Members who complained about the 
“three too’s. ” 

*Twas thus. 

Mr. Mixarpo complained that many 
soldiers had been used to carry out 
jobs that were unnecessary and silly, 
and that it seemed to him that they 
were merely being given something to 
do, rather than being allowed to have 
nothing todo. They were being given 
intricate tasks like clearing a beach 
of seaweed and bits of wood, and 
(forgetful of the discovery made by 
King Canute all those years ago) 
R.S.M.s and similarly unimaginative 
beings were apt to put men on charges 
if the sea were undisciplined enough to 
deposit more seaweed there, after the 
regulation clearance had been made. 

With the air of one who said “You 
ain’t seen nuth’n yet!” another Mem- 
ber claimed that the had spent weeks, 
as a recruit, cutting a lawn with a 
penknife. 

Captain BELLENGER, for the War 
Office, replied that while it was 
desirable to keep Service men smart 
(as they themselves would wish to be), 
unnecessary parades and fatigues were 
discouraged by the War Office. The 
Minister caused smiles of genuine 
appreciation in the Gallery by admit- 
ting that he, as a ranker, had disliked 
fatigues and spit-and-polish drills. 

Captain BELLENGER also announced 
that Shakespeare had mentioned the 
soldier’s dislike of fatigues and spit- 
and-polish. Unfortunately for those 
who take an interest in these literary 
matters,.he did not give the “refer- 
ence.” He did, however, promise to 
see that wasteful work was eliminated 
from Service programmes. 
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Tuesday, December 4th——Mr. HER- 
BERT MorRIsoN, in his réle of Govern- 
ment Utility Man, proposed that a 
number of M.P.s ef all Parties should 
go to India, for the purpose of 
telling the Indians of Britain’s desire 
that India should soon have self- 
government, and of gathering the views 
of the Indians on their own future. 
The idea was not received with un- 
animous approval, the critics’ view 
being that the Government ought to 
make its own decisions, and that a 
non-Party, unofficial body was not 
what was required. However, the 


FOR THE ELEPHANT TO DECIDE 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR INDIA 


matter is to be considered further 
before anything is done. 

The House takes a keen delight in 
Spoonerisms, and Sir StaNLEY REED 
got a little cheer all to himself for 
describing Mr. AnTHoNy EDEN, the 
Right Honourable Member for War- 
wick and Leamington &@s the Member 
for Lemmick and Warrington. It was, 
curiously enough, the second time the 
same Spoonerism had been perpetrated 


.in five days. 


Occupants of the Strangers’ Galleries 
then spent some hours of pure bewilder- 
ment while the House solemnly passed 
amendments to a Bill. Here are 
three of them: “leave out ‘books’ 
and insert ‘book’”’; “leave out ‘should’ 
and insert ‘shall’’’; “leave out ‘as 
soon as may be’ and insert ‘imme- 
diately.’” 

In the House of Lords the Secretary 
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of State for India stressed the Govern- 
ment’s determination to preserve law 
and order during India’s transition 
towards self-government. ’ 

Wednesday, December 5th. — The 
business of the day was the Conserva- 
tive motion of censure on the Govern- 
ment for neglecting housing, de- 
mobilization, economy and the switch 
of industry to peace conditions and 
concentrating too much on Socialist 
theory. One of those dramatic days. 

Mr. OtIvER LyTTELTON moved the 
motion, in a speech that was generally 
voted to be the best he has delivered: 
in the House. He complained that 
“Thou Shalt Not” was the rule in 
everything so far as the Government 
was concerned, but got heavily in- 
volved in a simile in which the 
country was likened to someone in 
an iron lung and deprived of free 
blood circulation. The Government, 
on the other hand, was represented as 
having acted in a “palsied” way. 
There should be a great speed-up in 
demobilization, cried Mr. LyTTELTon, 
while his Supporters cheered loudly 
and the Government forces were 
silent. As for housing, the Govern- 
ment’s policy was all words and no 
houses, and the same (mutatis mutandis) 
with export policy. The lack of 
economy was a scandal, and the 
Government, in most things, was like 
the fool that had his eyes on the ends 
of the earth. Really rough, he was. 

Sir StaFrorD Cripps, who had been 
the subject of some acid remarks by 
Mr. Winston CHURCHILL in a speech 
the previous week, spoke first for the 
Government, and seemed to enjoy 
himself. He referred to Mr. CHur- 
CHILL’s speech as the “outpourings of 
a disappointed politician,” complained 
that the Conservative leader had 
indulged in ‘‘mischief-making irrespon- 
sibility,” and expressed the view that 
the Conservative Party was the 
defender of racketeers and profiteers. 
But he ran into trouble over a com- 
ment he made that Mr. CHURCHILL 
“had not the courage” to withdraw a 
remark he had made. 

Mr. VERNON BaRTLETT, 8 ing as 
President of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Governments, 
expressed the view that for anyone to 
attack any Government just now was 
“money for jam,” and Mr. Harotp 
MacMILLAN, from the Opposition front 
bench, pleaded that the Socialist Party 
should “let sleeping dogmas lie.” 

The debate was then thrown open to 
the Back-benchers, who (for the most 
part) appeared to overlook the fact 
that the oratorical methods of the 
market-place sometimes sound a trifle 
out of place in Parliament. 
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“Sorry, Mr. Leo—Senor Toledo is indisposed, so I’m afraid you'll have to swallow his 


swords for him to-night.” 


Someone had just commented that 
things would have been very different 
in the old days, when the Irish Mem- 
bers were there in force, when Sir 
ARNOLD GRIDLEY remarked: “I say 
to the Ministers on the front bench— 
many of whom are absent. . .”’ some- 
thing that was lost in the laughter. 
Somehow, after that, we did not 
miss the Irishmen so keenly. 

Thursday, December 6th.—The House 
of Commons has never been so full as 
it was to-day, when Mr. CHURCHILL 
opened the second day’s debate on the 


censure motion. Thirteen Peers—in- ~ 


cluding a couple of Press Lords— 
found an uncomfortable and _pre- 
carious perch on, the roof of the 
Throne, and distinguished visitors 
tried to look dignified as they sat on 
each other’s laps in the galleries. 

Mr. CHURCHILL plunged straight 
into the battle, charging the Govern- 
ment with having been first to intro- 
duce acrimony into the debates, and 
then proving that there was no 
Government monopoly in that com- 
modity. Discipline was strong on the 
Labour benches, and every time 
anyone so much as smiled, a dozen 
self-appointed Whips shushed him to 


silence. It was apparent that someone 
had discovered that Mr. CHURCHILL 
thrives on interruptions. However, he 
managed to thrive more than some- 
what, even in the unwonted silence. 
There was a full quota of Churchillian 
phrases, like ‘“‘the quintessence of 
super-idiocy” (applied to the policy 
of keeping women in idleness in the 
Forces), ‘jumping at office like a dog 
at a bone” (a description of Sir 
STaFFORD CRIPPS’s supposed eager- 
ness for membership of the Govern- 
ment), and ‘“‘as great a curse to the 
country in time of peace as he was 
a squalid nuisance in time of war” 
(applied to Mr. ANEURIN Bevan, the 
Minister of Health). The speech 
certainly did not lack the element of 
censure. 

The Prime Minister quietly com- 
mented that he had not yet forgotten 
Mr. CHURCHILL’s famous “Gestapo” 
broadcast in the election, and his 
followers, released from their long 
silence, shouted with joy. 
shouted a lot more when Mr. ATTLEE 
described the Conservatives’ concern 
for speedy demobilization as “largely 
a stunt,” still louder when he expressed 
the opinion that the motion was one of 


They * 


censure on the electors for returning a 
Socialist Government, and that it was 
the move of a politician in difficulties. 

Captain PETER 'THORNEYCROFT, 
young and courageous, and Mr. 
HERBERT Morrison, cheery and con- 
fident, wound up the debate in lively 
style, and then the forces trooped 
through the rival lobbies. It caused 
little surprise when the figures showed 
that the Government retained its 
majority. The figures were: For the 
censure motion, 197; against, 38). 
Excellent Whipping. 

But then Mr. ATTLEE announced 
the agreement with the U.S. Govern- 
ment over a loan to Britain, involving 
the acceptance of the highly-con- 
troversial Bretton Woods Monetary 
Plan. At once, there was a situation 
on the Government benches which 
would have defeated any Whips. 
“Rebels” leaped up to attack the plan, 
the Government, even the Prime 
Minister. Mr. ATTLEE took care of 
himself with his customary skill, and 
Mr. Morrison fought a rearguard 
action or two before the whole thing 
was put off until next week. It looks 
as if some even more excellent Whip- 
ing will be needed. 











ELL Trix darling, we’ve 
issued from the Kiel Canal at 
last, and now after two days 
we’re in the North Sea and practically 
on our way to London, though even 
now we have to go right up to the 
Humber and then down the coast it 
seems because of mines, but then as 
Haddock says what does it matter, my 
dear I do think he’s so right about the 
overrated Air, well of course if we’d 
aviated we’d have been back in four 
hours, we took five coming because of 
adverse tempests, but my dear what 
hours, that dreary noise the entire 
time, you can’t move, you can’t read, 
you’ve no idea where you are, and as 
for feeling you’re monarch of the air 
you feel more like a deaf prisoner in a 
third-class dungeon bumping up and 
down in an insufferable din, my dear 
you can see nothing, coming over I had 
the minutest window thick with rain 
through which you could see about four 
clouds and the starboard wing, and if 
there is any object more boring than 
an aircraft’s wing, added to which of 
course you see no life, I mean you 
can roar over Denmark, Holland and 
Germany and know no more about 
the people than if they were fishes, 
whereas in this way pottering about by 
ship and puff-puff, of course we ’ve had 
the craziest journey because to get 
from Copenhagen to Kiel we first 
travelled west in a ship all night, then 
north for four hours in a train, then 
south again for a day and a night in 
this bijou vessel, nearly my dear getting 
back to Copenhagen, which sounds too 
wrong to the speed-fiends and save- 
timers, on the other hand all the time 
we've been seeing Danes, and Jutland, 
and the farms and railways, and the 
wrecks in the Baltic which are quite 
phenomenal, my dear the Captain 
says the ships are still going skyward 
where we were last night, then of course 
there was that electric skaaling-party 
at Aalborg to which no aeroplane 
could ever get you, and Kiel Harbour, 
what with the fat battleships quite 
upside down and the Hun pilot being 
polite to the Danes at last, and the 
rather compelling British naval officer 
in his German launch with a German 
crew and a German officer gold-cap 
and all, too satisfying darling, well as 
Haddock says how much of all this 
do you see with a bird’s-eye view, not 
much, 
On the other hand of course we may 
still stimulate a mine or two, and your 
little friend can no longer conceal 
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Topsy Turvy 


from herself that we are pretty de- 
finitely at sea, because whether the 
wind is Force 3 or Force 13 the 
undulation is quite noticeable, my dear 
don’t think I’m nauseous or anything, 
it’s only the faintest apprehension of 
unease, if you know what I mean, and 
perhaps the sage thing will be to lie 
still and tell you more about Copen- 
hagen to keep the mind off the dubious 
tummy, well darling Copenhagen I 
rather feel is almost my favourite city, 
of course I’ve not seen Stockholm 
about which they all talk ravingly, 
there are the most arresting buildings 
everywhere with quantities of the 
tallest spires and things, most of them 
in lizard green, which they say is 
because it’s copper I can not envisage 
why, my dear Haddock has just been 
in and he says the wind is only Force 4 
South Easterly but freshening, the 
drab thing will be if I miss the mid-day 
meal, I think there’s a dim hope still 
because my delicious Danes do every- 
thing at the wrongest time, my dear we 
lunch at 11.30 and have dinner at half- 
past-five which gives one rather a 
protracted evening, but my dear what 
meals, the entire crew is only 21, but 
you couldn’t comb Soho for more 
salubrious cooking and the most 
paternal steward, the overture to lunch 
is like all the stories, my dear yesterday 
I counted fifteen things on the table 
and all enchanting, there were two 
kinds of smoked herring and one 
smoked sole, with onions, imagine 
darling, two categories of bacon no 
three I think because one was hot, 
some fascinating sliced ham, some sort 
of hot fish, two types of egg-food, liver 
paté, home made and high marks for 
succulence, cold pork, and pressed beef, 
sausages in two styles, oh yes and 
mayonnaise of salmon and some sort 
of inscrutable stuff I cannot classify, 
all this my dear accompanied by 
schnapps, with chasers of refreshing 
lager, not to mention a mountain of 
butter, and of course just when you 
think the meal is over, not that you 
tackle all the things of course, it’s 
just the spectacle, well in comes some 
hot pork or beef or somewhat magically 
but simply cooked, actually, my dear 
they do not consume excessively but 


_there is no doubt they understand the 


art of living, however perhaps one had 
better discontinue this discussion be- 
cause it’s putting ideas into the little 
tummy and it’s now too manifest that 
steamers of 1000 tons ought not to go 
about the oceans excepting in the 
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flattest calm, my dear Haddock who’s 
indecently well keeps surging in and 
saying What a good. sea-boat which 
I’ve told him not to say again, how- 
ever to go back to the buildings which 
may be safer, there’s one fantastic 
pale-green spire made of the tails of 
four dragons twisted together, I’ll send 
you a postcard and as for the Radio 
House which we went all over after 
Haddock’s broadjaw,.it’s too palacious, 
Greenland granite and the most beau- 
tiful Concert Hall you ever saw, 
altogether my dear it makes the poor 
old B.B.C. look like a suburban pub, 
they say they had to bribe the German 
anti-sabotagers not to blow the whole 
thing heavenward, my dear Haddock 
has been in again encrusted with 
brine, he says the wind is now defin- 
itely’ Force 5 and backing, lunch is on 
the table and there are two new 
categories of smoked herring and 
cured bacon, but my dear I grieve to 
say it but I seem to have lost all 
interest in bacon, I’ve consented 
feebly to a small hot soup and perhaps 
if I continue to keep the mind on you, 
well the shops, my dear at that moment 
there was a shattering thump and the 
ship did actually stand on its head, 
quite all the clothes flew off and the 
little feet pattered against the bunk 
above, too alarming I’m not sure but I 
should think it was a mine, no Haddock 
has since transpired with the soup 
and all he said was What a good sea- 
boat, well the shops, my dear I could 
not get any chocolate for you because 
that’s rationed and there are absolute 
queues, butter’s rationed too but seems 
to be prolific by our standards, there’s 
no tea, and they ache for tobacco and 
coffee, my dear an English cigarette 
is practically manna, a shilling for 
one was the done thing recently, then 
of course there are no hot baths 
because of no codl, which is a fraying 
detail maybe but affects a girl’s life 
as you know, and I mention all this, 
my dear the soup has cascaded all over 
my night-wear, because I don’t want 
you to think that my darling Danes 
are living heartlessly in the lap of lux, 
far from it, they’re doing all they can 
to do the Christian thing, well meat is 
in masses, my dear if you could see the 
butchers’ shops, enormous cattle and 
festoons of oxtails, but they can’t 
distribute more it seems because of 
transport, meanwhile as Haddock says 
it is a comfort to see one corner of 
civilization surviving, I mean in the 
way of eating, le manger, there are 
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the most atmospheric old restaurants 
and oak taverns, and personally, I 
should hate to see them reduced to our 
abyssmal queueing and scraping, be- 
cause after all it is an Art, which ought 
to be preserved and fostered, my dear 
the fried sole at our hotel was a dream, 
and as for the cheese, my dear the 
Roquefort, oh gosh such thoughts are 
a fraction dangerous, and of course 
when they give you a special lunch to 
show you what the old times were it 
actually is a spiritual experience, so 
is the skaaling, Haddock asserts the 
wind is abating but it’s not too per- 
ceptible here, my-dear there’s none of 
our casual sipping and swilling, every 
drink is a solemn toast, you look deep 
and earnest into all the eyes and say 
Skaal, then you bow, my dear it’s 
more like a religious ritwal, which again 


“T’m sure you two 
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is a sign of civilization, well can you 
envisage some of our gin-groups be- 


having thuswise, however, they’re so 


hospitable that to an untrained British 
tummy the task is formidable, and I 
must say that after siz days my 
pathetic Haddock had a pain in the 
midriff which he described untactfully 
as a duodanal ulcer, however it wasn’t 
and to-day as I think I said he’s 
odiously well, he’s just announced 
my dear that we’ve passed the P 10 
buoy and we’ve only another three 
hundred and fifty miles to go, the wind 
is freshening again and drawing ahead, 
my dear he also described the whole 
of his disgusting lunch as a result of 
which my dear I rather fancy the 
worst is about to 
It did darling, farewell your suffering 
Topsy. A. P. H. 
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Fortitude 


(“The manufacture of men’s full-length 
socks has been resumed.” 
Recent announcement. | 


WF hitched our belts. 
our jaws. 
Our shoulders plied the wheel. 
Our lips were stiff. Our eyes were 
bright. 
Our hearts were true as steel. 
We set our teeth. We stood our 
ground. 
We took it on the chin. 
Our coats were off. Our loins were girt. 
We had the will to win. 
We held the pass. We faced the blast. 
We steered *twixt fearsome rocks. 
All this we did, and now at last 
We can pull up our socks! 


We squared 


will have plenty to say to each other—both having husbands in Group 46.” 











At the Play 





“SxrppeR Next To Gop” (EmBassy) 


Ir is fitting that the first play to 
reach our stage from liberated Europe 
should be about the Jews. In their 
latest persecutions and their impon- 
derable future there is a huge theme 
waiting for a dramatist’ large enough 
and brave enough to tackle it, but to 
bring it off he will need gifts of an 
exceptional order. It is thorny with 
every kind of difficulty. 
This play skates with im- 
mense sincerity on the 
surface of the problem and 
leaves us no nearer to a 
solution. It is a rather 
wooden protest which 
states the plight of the 
Jews but leaves its causes 
untouched and makes no 
attempt to discuss any 
practical méthods for its 
alleviation; and its drama- 
tic conflict, which begins 
with the Jews, shifts to . 
the conscience of one 
simple and very obstinate 
man until the Jews have 
become secondary char- 
acters. 

The author, Mr. JAN DE 
HarrToe, plays the lead as 
Kuiper, skipper and owner 
of a Dutch cargo-boat, who 
has brought a party of 
refugees from Europe 
across the South Atlantic. 
The time is summer, 1938, 
and the scene opens at a 
port in South America, 
for which the party has 
visas. You would think 
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browned off is to understate their 
attitude, and the Jews themselves are 
so desperate that the Rabbi begs they 
should turn back. Learning that the 
US. Navy is holding manceuvres 
nearby Kuiper decides to scuttle in 
the forbidden zone and so pass the 
buck to the Americans. He first 
signals his wife for agreement—poor 
woman, what a life she must have 
led!—and having received from her 
an encouraging quotation from St. 
Matthew he signs a statement for the 
benefit of the crew to say he is scuttling 




















SOMETHING’S SURE TO LEAK OUT. 
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Mr. De Hartoc’s Kuiper has pre- 
cisely the same merits and faults as his 
play. Mr. FrepERIcK PIPER gives an 
excellent sketch of the old Chief, 
wedded to his boilers; Mr. ABRAHAM 
SoraER plays the slender part of the 
Rabbi with his usual subtlety, and Mr. 
Noe. Morris as another Dutch captain 
pleasantly provides the point of view 
of the man-in-the-street. ERIc. 


“DEAR MURDERER” (GRANVILLE) 


This three-act thriller by Mr. Sr. 
Joun L.. Clowes opens with an 
ingenious scene and ends 
on a note almost equally 
unexpected. In between 
is flattish, so that if you 
were to draw a graph of 
what it does to the blood- 
pressure you would get 
something very like a 
suspension-bridge. 

One gentleman sets out 
to. slay another gentleman 
because during his absence 
in America the other 
gentleman has made love 
to his wife. So far there 
is nothing unusual, but 
note the original turn of 
mind of the gentleman 
back from America: having 
tied his victim down to a 
sofa he offers him im- 
munity if he can point to 


for his execution. As the 
victim is said to be an 
astute solicitor—though in 
fact he crumples up far too 
easily for that—his advice 
is presumably worth hav- 
ing, especially for nothing. 

After the gentleman on 
the sofa has fatally failed 


that before undertaking Richard ee a ee ee Mr. JoHN ALLEN to point out any fault in 
such a trip a shipowner Lee Warren poo WARE e eae dao, Ae Mr. JAcK RAINE the arrangements, they 
CE EI oo 5 SA vie, Sa Mr. Barrie LIVESEY 


would make a few inquiries 
about anti-Semitism in the 
country of entry, but 
politics mean little to Kuiper, and 
when shooting breaks out on the quay 
he is aghast. When his Consul comes 
aboard and tells him with much sun- 
sodden cynicism to get his passengers 
back to Europe as fast as he can, 
Kuiper’s reaction is to take a firmer 
grip of his Old Testament and begin a 
series of forays on the North American 
coast, unprofitable to himself and also 
terrible for the wretched people living 
like cattle below his hatches. 

By the time the U.S. coastguards 
have fired across his bows on several 
occasions the whole thing is front-page 
world news, but neither the U.S. 
Immigration authorities nor Kuiper 
will give in. To describe his crew as 


Vivien Warren 


against their advice. It seems small 
comfort for men about to be wantonly 
cast adrift in open boats, and plainly 
rum would have gone down better. 
That mutiny never actually breaks 
out in The Young Nelly is indeed 
constant wonder. ; 
Kuiper in his way is a fine fellow, 
but he is as fanatical a bigot as any 


-young Nazi, and the spectacle of 


Righteous Inflexibility v. our old 
friend the Immovable Object is one 
which palls. We want to know a lot 
of things about these Jews below- 
decks and we are told very little. The 
play is by no means without interest, 
but it throws away many: of its 
chances and sadly needs light relief. 


ee a a ee eee Miss SHELAGH FURLEY 


break down, as you may 
have noticed they some- 
times do in this kind of 
play. In these middle scenes there 
is too much connubial argy-bargy, too 
few laughs and not enough excitement. 
The best of the cast are Mr. Jack 
Ratne’s Husband, Mr.Sipngry Monck- 
TON’s Sleuth, Miss SHELAGH FURLEY’S 
Wife and Mr. JoHN ALLEN’s Victim. 
Gas for the murder was kindly 
supplied by the appropriate industry. 
ERIc. 
° ° 


“Don’t Let’s Be Beastly to the 
Germans.” 

“Flight Lieutenant went overseas 
in January 1944 and joined up with the 
2nd Tactful Airforce, flying Typhoons.” 

Jamaican paper. 





a single flaw in the plans . 
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Music in London 





CasALs is surely the greatest ‘cellist 
of all time, and it was the voice of his 
Bergonzi at the first B.B.C. symphony 
concert that proclaimed that the winter 
season had begun. What could be more 
inspiring a send-off than the Dvorak 
cello concerto as Casals played it on that 
occasion? Sir Adrian Boult conducted 
the orchestra and Casals conducted 
Sir Adrian who, like the fine musician 
that he is,. treated this unorthodox 
proceeding as if it were an everyday 
occurrence. We were lost in admiration. 
The war has created a fashion for joint 
commands, but never have two batons 
beaten as one to such superb effect. 

To hear all the six string quartets 
of Bela Bartok, the great Hungarian 
composer, was an interesting experience 
for which we are indebted to Messrs. 
Boosey and Hawkes. The concerts 
were unfortunately a valediction, for 
Bartok died in America a few weeks 
ago. The quartets cover the whole of 


his creative life, but it must be left * 


to our great-grandchildren to assign 
them their place in the cosmos. They 
fascinate, astonish and exhilarate one 


by their blazing originality, mastery, - 


intensity and colour. They also. at 
times set one’s teeth on edge like the 
(remembered) sourness of a lemon. 
But they always hold the attention, 
and one has the feeling that their 
superabundant vitality, with its roots 
deep in the earth, is of the immortal 
kind and that after centuries have 
passed they will be as fresh as our own 
“Greensleeves.” The Gertler Quartet 
of Brussels gave fine performances of 
two ofthem. The rest were played by 
the Zorian, Aolian and Blech quartets. 

We close Bartok’s score, and a very 
different sound floats upon our inward 
ear. It is the cloudy silver-green of a 
Corot picture, and suspended in it are 
the crystal notes of a flute—then a 
sudden coruscating stab of an arpeggio 
on the harp, like a pang at the heart. 
Debussy’s “Prélude a l’aprés-midi 
dun Faune ”’—hackneyed maybe, but, 
reader, you have not heard it until you 
have heard M. Charles Miinch and the 
Orchestre du Conservatoire de Paris 
play it. For sheer sensuous beauty of 
sound we have heard nothing like it in 
London for years, and the same can be 
said of their playing of Debussy’s “ La 
Mer,” Ravel’s“ Tombeau de Couperin ” 
and “ Daphnis et Chloé” and Dukas’ 
“L’Apprenti Sorcier,” all favourites 
with us which we thought.we knew by 
heart and now find that wedid not know 
at all. M. Miinch and his magnificent 
orchestra play all things well, but in 
these they have created new standards. 
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“How quickly do you think you can switch back to grazing 
land?”’ 


British orchestras and British con- 
ductors, ‘please note. 

But the tale of noted visitors we have 
had from France does not end with M. 
Miinch and his orchestra, for Jacques 
Thibaud has played wonderfully to us 
and we have also heard a very dis- 
tinguished newcomer—Mlle. Ginette 
Neveu. — Her playing of the Beethoven 
and Brahms concertos proved that this 
young violinist was of the very first 
rank. She has also given a recital 
which showed that she can ride all the 
usual chevaux de bataille of the violin 
repertory with ease and grace. She is 
that rare thing a virtuoso who wishes 
us to take her virtuosity as much for 
granted as she does herself, and who 
seeks music, and not opportunities for 
display, even in a Paganini Caprice. 
When she stands on the platform in a 
classic white dress listening intently to 


the orchestra playing the introduction 
to a concerto, her head with its dark 
boyish curls thrown slightly back, she 
looks like Athene newly-sprung from 
the forehead of Zeus. 

And so we come full circle, back to 
Casals, for at his Bach recital] with 
Dame Myra Hess everything was said 
that music can say, music most noble 
and austere, played with the perfection 
of simplicity that only the greatest 
artists can achieve. It is no disparage- 
ment of Dame Myra to say that never 
before has she risen to such heights. 
This was indeed great music greatly 
played; and upon it we take our stand 
and look over the landscape. Is there, 
for instance, in all the Bartok quartets, 
the depth of humanity that Bach has 
put into a single line of melody in the 
Suites for ’cello alone? We wonder! 

D.C. B. 




















“ Have you read anything of this remarkable case 
in Germany—about this chap Goering?” 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Rural Drives 
In The Wisdom of the Fields (Cottrys, 12/6) Mr. H. J. 
MASSINGHAM combines a sketch of Cobbett’s life and social 
philosophy with an account of various “Sons of Cobbett,” 
as he calls them, small farmers, wheelwrights, country 
millers and bakers, whose acquaintance he has made while 
travelling through England in recent years. These crafts- 


men and cultivators appear to Mr. MasstncHam as the last - 


survivors of an Eden which flourished in the Middle Ages, 
when there was unity between land and people, industry 
and agriculture, property and responsibility, self-govern- 
ment and the family, master and apprentice. No precise 
dates for this idyllic time are given, and one can only 
wonder at what point between the anarchy of Stephen’s 
reign and the Black Death, or alternatively between the 
Black Death and the Wars of the Roses, it managed to 
squeeze itself in. This sentimentalization of the past is 
balanced by an equally sweeping contempt for the present. 
The author reaches the outskirts of Hungerford, and 
“there, painted on the idle body of the mill straddling the 
Kennet, was a notice for no traveller to miss—Mit HovusE 
Teas. Living on the goodness of the earth but helping to 
create it had been replaced by living on the motor-car.” 
Why it should be more degrading to supply tea to a 
twentieth-century motorist than ale to a medieval chap- 
man Mr. Massinecuam does not explain. However, he has 
great powers of observation, and gives us many interesting 
details of country life. ‘HL K. 
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Aaron Burr’s Daughter 


The dangers, as well as the too facile facilities of romantic- 
ally interpreted history, are somewhat disconcertingly 
exemplified in My Theodosia (HODDER AND STOUGHTON, 
9/6). As the study of a period—America’s early nine- 
teenth century—and of that enigmatic figure the Republican 
candidate Aaron Burr, Miss ANyA SETON’s novel exploits 
matter that would not disgrace a straight biography. 
It is the exploitation—especially in the case of the heroine, 
Burr’s daughter—that strikes one as slightly unprincipled. 
Theodosia, married to a rich Southern planter to further 
her father’s fortunes, is handled with too much com- 
miseration, and endowed with too much self-commiseration, 
even for a Yankee Nouvelle Héloise. A casual flirtation 
with Washington Irving constitutes her sole glimpse of 
what novelists call love, before she’ is consigned by her 
idolized father to Joseph Alston, to Alston’s swampy Carolina 
plantation with its two hundred negroes, and to the embattled 
hordes of his relations. As a corrective to Southern 
sympathies, Theodosia’s home-coming to the Waccamaw 
Neck is the most memorable, as it is the most vigorous, 
passage in the book. Finally she produces a son, uses her 
subsequent ill-health to keep her husband at bay, and is 
illogically taken aback when he seeks consolation elsewhere. 
Her subsequent fate is a dramatic and practicable choice of 
one of three solutions to a historical mystery. H. P. E. 





Gustaf III of Sweden 


Sir Walter Scott could have written a great historical 
novel round Gustaf III of Sweden, one of the most remark- 
able and quite the most attractive monarch in eighteenth- 
century history. When he came to the throne in 1772, 
at the age of twenty-six, he was looked upon as a brilliant 
but unreal youth, whose chief passion was the theatre and 
who had no capacity for politics. Sweden was divided into 
two parties, the Hats who favoured France and the Caps 
who were in touch with Russia. The Caps were in power 
when Gustaf III ascended the throne, and a revolution to 
unseat them was engineered by two able men, Baron 
Sprengtporten and Johan Toll. With considerable mis- 
givings they sought the co-operation of the young king, 
who co-operated to such effect that he emerged as the 
head of a strong though constitutionally limited monarchy, 
against which the disaffected pro-Russian faction was 
unable to make much headway. The difficulties of his 
later years compelled Gustaf to become more despotic and 
less constitutional, a transformation he managed very 
adroitly ; and he was still in complete control when he was 
assassinated by a disgruntled aristocrat. In Nightcap and 
Plume (HODDER AND STOUGHTON, 9/6) GEoRGE R. PREEDY 
gives a faithful and detailed account of the king’s career, 
but does not make him live as a character and a human 
_being. This book is indeed exactly what the author in an 
introductory note says it is not—dramatized history as 
opposed to a work of fiction. H. K. 





Better Than They Knew 


A chronological Outline of English Architecture (Bats- 
FORD, 12/6), from the cave to the sun-trap, is a large 
undertaking. Mr. A. H. GarpNeEr, however, has not only 
potted his facts with concision but indulged his reader 
with entertaining by-products of research and himself in 
a certain amount of prejudice. He has not much patience 
with the efforts of individuals to find themselves in congenial 
hemes; and as he approaches the functional planning 
associated (as he says) with socialism and imported from 
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Germany, his pace quickens as cheerily as that of a horse which 
has rounded the last corner to the stable. The ordinary 
reader, slightly apprehensive, perhaps, of being “conditioned 
for controllability,” will probably indulge in a nostalgic 
admiration for the chapters leading up to Elizabeth. 
Materials were mostly native—their supremely congruous 
results are borne out by particularly delightful illustrations ; 
and the reign of universal specifics, like cement and three- 
ply, was not even in sight. You could colour-wash the 
towers of your castle pink if you liked—Edward III tried 
it out at Windsor. And talking of towers, sanitation is 
followed up, as it should be, throughout the chronicle. 

H. P. E. 


Mr. Cochran Looks Back. 


To have been brought up in the splendid Brighton of the 
’seventies by a father who liked characters and liked talking 
to his son about them must have been a wonderful education 
in humanity. Most of the celebrities the young C. B. met 
were from the stage, and it only remained for him to be 
discovered in a school performance (Aubrey Beardsley 
was a classmate) hanging from a tree as Caliban to be 
irrevocably snared by the theatre. What a lucky thing 
that has been for the public, and what a rich life he has 
had as actor, producer and metteur en scéne extraordinary ! 
His second book of reminiscences, Showman Looks On 
(Dent, 18/-), cannot have come near to exhausting its 
interest. Whether he is writing of Paris in 1891, where he 
saw Sarah in her prime, and at the Moulin Rouge, which 
was still the authentic Red Mill, Yvette Guilbert at the 
beginning of her career; or of the memorable entry into 
Lewes of Lord George Sanger and his circus, led by Mrs. 
George Sanger dressed as Britannia and seated on a golden 
chariot with a lion at her feet; or of breakfast with Lord 
Lonsdale when Berncastler was served as a matter of 
course, the freshness and relish are still those of the observant 
small boy on the front at Brighton. His knowledge of the 
theatre, in America as well as Europe, and of its people, 
grave and gay and famous and odd, is enormous, and the 
book abounds in good stories, racily told. Of its many 
illustrations the palm must go to the bill of a fleas’ circus 
which enthralled fashionable London in 1820. £. 0. D. K. 


Is This the Face? 


Mr. JouHn Bropny has, one suspects, got the same 
entertainment out of writing The Human Face (HaBrap, 
15/-) that Sir Thomas Browne extracted from Urn Burial. 
The recipe is simple. It is a simmering process better 
adapted perhaps to the leisurely Jacobeans than to our- 
selves. Here are the results of fifteen years’ meditations 
on faces and face-philosophy, illustrated by fifteen years’ 
enchanting accumulation of portrait-studies of heads. 
Apart from Lavater’s Essays on Physiognomy, which he 
finds unscientific, Mr. Bropuy has the field to himself. 
He is not scientific either. He is esthetic with Teufels- 
dréckhian tendencies. He is out to consider the structure 
of the human face; face-fashions both of type and ornament; 
and faces as agents of .expression—with special reference 
to the theatre and the film. His consideration of artists’ 
types induces an admirably businesslike treatment of 
painters and their models; but his own reminiscences of 
artistic friends are the loosest and least critical section of 
his book. His inquiries into the origin of the traditional 
face of Christ are extremely interesting but fail to take 
into account the magnificent “Volto Santo” at Lucca, 
which became somewhat regrettably famous in England 
as substantiating the oaths of monarchs like William 
Rufus. H. P. E. 
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Traveller’s Joy 


It is hard to decide whether there is too much or too 
little in the all too short yet all too crowded book, 
Spain Everlasting (HottIs aND CaRTeER, 18/-), by Mr. 
S. F. A. Cotes. Removal of the one chapter on bull- 
fighting (which could well be spared by those who wish to 
spare themselves and which is most horrible because it 
describes so vividly the wanton prostitution of skill and 
valour and beauty) would give but little lebensraum to the 
other crowded chapters. One wants to know more of so 
many briefly noted encounters, stories and snatches of 
history. One such, particularly, sets the reader off on an en- 
chanted trail—‘‘ A castle stands on a hill above Burgos. Now 
but a ruined shell, but once the matrix of all Spanish ‘castles 
in the air,’ it was built by Fernan Gonzalez, first Count of 
Castille. Inside those crumbling walls I found a retired 
Spanish infantry general excavating for the lost diaries of 
Napoleon.” These, we are told, were brought to Madrid 
and still await discovery. On the road leading into New 
Castille the author was asked by the mayor if England 
could not be persuaded to return one of the First Editions 
of Don Quijote which, he had read, were preserved in the 
British Museum—‘‘ We have only got one copy, locked in 
the vaults of the Bank of Spain in Madrid, and only the 
head of the State can see it.” Yes, Mr. Corzs, besides 
crowding Aragon, Catalonia, Valencia, the Balearics, 
Murcia, and half a dozen other territories into one shortish 
volume, allows his mind to range through history and across 
continents in a book that would be a most excellent travel 
companion, and is a most tantalizing whetter of the wander- 
lust. It is a happy, colourful book, and contains thirty-two 
first-class photographs of places and people. B. E. B. 


Ghosts 


Miss ANNE RIDLER’s excellently chosen Best Ghost 
Stories (FABER, 9/6) cover about a hundred years, ranging 
from Sheridan Le Fanu and Wilkie Collins to Elizabeth 
Bowen and John Collier, and including one foreign writer, 
Maupassant. In her introduction Miss RIDLER mentions, 
without herself supporting the view, that “the electric light 
is inimical to ghosts, and that we have therefore passed the 
age of ghost stories.” If one may judge from the stories 
in this volume, modern comforts and conveniences form a 
far more unnerving background than the lonely inn and 
the gloomy forest in fashion eighty to a hundred years ago. 
The woman in E. F. Benson’s “The Face” “was afraid 
where no fear was: she was guarded, sheltered, prosperous.” 
The family in Kipling’s “The House Surgeon” lived in a 
delightful country house, yet the horrors they endured, 
the sense of fear evoked during the narration of their 
experiences, altogether surpass what the old ostler, Isaac 
Scatchard, had to put up with, stumbling about in the 
cold and darkness of Wilkie Collins’s “The Dream Woman.” 
On the whole the shorter stories in this volume are more 
effective than the longer ones, and where, as in John 
Collier’s ‘Thus I Refute Beelzy,” there is brevity, brilliant 
characterization, and no attempt to rationalize the preter- 
natural climax, the result is perfection in this kind. Among 
the lighter stories included by Miss Riprer, the least 
successful is Wilde’s long-drawn-out “‘Canterville Ghost,” 
the most Saki’s “The Open Window,” a masterpiece in four 
pages. eS EY H. K. 


Mr. Puncu welconies two further collections of drawings 
from his pages, Home Circle (METHUEN, 6/-), by ‘“FoUGASSE,” 
and Minor Relaxations (CoLuiss, 6/-), by SILLINCE. Readers 
in doubt which to buy are advised to get both. 
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Sixty-Five Pounds 


HE little haversack we were 
advised to carry for personal 
necessities I had filled with books. 

“You'll be weighed now. You'll be 
weighed again to-morrow, and you'll 
be weighed just before you take off,” 
said the Army officer at the Assembly 
Centre. ‘After that you won’t have 
your luggage again until you change 
planes half-way to India. Don’t forget 
that it mustn’t weigh more than 
sixty-five pounds.” 

Then we went to see the doctor. He 
asked me if I ever suffered from 
catarrh. I said I did. He said I’d 
probably be all right, however, and 
stabbed me twice with a hypodermic 
syringe—once for T.A.B. and once 
for T.T. 

My luggage weighed just sixty-five 
pounds. 

“Touch and go,” said the sergeant 
who weighed it. “If the scale at the 


airport goes a pound more you'll have 


to dump some of that.” 

Just to be on the safe side I decided 
to carry my camera. I slung it across 
the shoulder which wasn’t burdened 
with a haversack. 

The rest of the day was ours. 
Walking down Oxford Street I saw 
some enamelled mugs in a shop window. 
I had been seeking an enamelled mug 
for days. On the way out of the shop 
some long shiny torches took my 
fancy, so I bought one of those also. 
Back at the Assembly Centre I put 
the mug in one overcoat pocket and 
the torch in the other. 

““A bloke who’s just come back tells 
me that you can’t always get cigarettes 
on the way out,” said Travis. “I 
know a shop where they ‘ll let me have 
as many as I like. Are you on?” 

I was. I filled my tunic pockets 
with cigarettes until I looked like a 
donkey fitted with side-baskets. Then, 
when we returned to the Assembly 
Centre, they sold us a week’s issue of 
cigarettes and chocolate. 

Next morning we saw the R.A.F. 
doctor. He asked me if I ever suffered 
from catarrh. I said I did. He 
looked nonplussed for a moment, and 
compromised by vaccinating me on 
the T.A.B. stab. 

“Look,” said the resourceful Travis. 
“Pears. Aren’t they beauties? You’d 
better take some, old boy. You'll 
enjoy them on the kite.” 

I put them in the pocket of my great- 
coat. This meant attaching my mug 
to the haversack swivel. 

At the railway-station I did some- 
thing very foolish. I bought a large 


tin of fruit salts. You can buy these 
things wherever you go, so there was 
no need for them then, but I’m silly 
like that. The pint bottle of lighter- 
fuel was even sillier. I had to carry 
these in my hands. 

We reached the airport that evening. 
By then I had somehow managed to 
wrench the handle from my mug. So 
I was carrying that too. 

“We take your luggage from you 
now and stow it overnight,” said an 
R.A.F. officer who either didn’t know 
or else didn’t care what we had been 
told in London. “That means that 
you want to take out your sleeping 
gear and your shaving tackle. And if 
you’ve got a blanket you'd better take 
that out too. You can pad out the 
back of the seat with it and make 
yourself comfortable in the plane.” 

I took out my pyjamas, my shaving 
kit, my toothbrush, a tin of dentifrice, 
a towel, a cake of soap, a blanket 
and my bedroom slippers. I found it 
awkward to carry so much about at 
once, and when someone asked me to 
produce my identity card I dropped 
the fruit salts. The tin didn’t burst 
open, but it got bent so that the lid 
wouldn’t stay on properly. 

“Ts that a camera?” asked the 


o 
customs officer. ‘‘You mustn’t have 


that on your person, I’m afraid. Will 
you please put it in your luggage.” 

In packing my camera I somehow 
or other contrived to leave out my 
bath-wrap. I did not discover this 
until the luggage had been carted 
away. Then, and only then, did I 
realize that I could have packed my 
books, my torch, my fruit salts, and 
my lighter-fuel in place of the stuff I 
had taken out. 

Next morning we boarded the air- 
craft. I hate the expression ‘“em- 
planed,” although the Army always 
uses it. The last thing they did to us 
before that happened was to take us 
into a large room and issue us with 
Mae Wests and flying-boots. I donned 
these two encumbrances, which meant 
that I now had my shoes to cope with. 

As we jolted across the airfield in a 
kind of converted motor-lorry I was 
carrying one blanket, one pair of 
pyjamas, one pair of slippers, one pair 
of shoes, one bath-wrap, one towel, 
one enamelled mug without a handle, 
one bottle of lighter-fuel, and one tin 
of fruit salts. I couldn’t get my great- 
coat to fit over the Mae West, so I had 
to carry that too. My pockets were 
bursting with cigarettes, pears, choco- 
late, and shaving tackle. Only by 
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holding my elbow in a certain position 
could I prevent the brush from leaping 
out of its snuggery. My haversack had 
slipped round so that it flopped in 
front of me like a sporran. ‘ 

The final trial came as we reached 
the aircraft. Beside its open door 
stood a corporal, handing to each 
passing passenger a tin of ““C” rations. 
When it came to my turn he looked 
me over in a way which included every- 
thing from my bush-hat to my flying- 
boots. 

“You've forgotten your umbrella,” 
he said. 

By all that could be done in the way 
of facial expression I attempted to 
imply that I was no novice at the game, 
scooped up my rations, and raised a 
foot to embark. 

The action released a pear. With a 
sorry thud it hit the step just before 
my foot got there. 

It would be inaccurate to say that 
in falling I dropped everything. Rather 
I flung it away. When I came to 
myself my effects were lying every- 
where about me within a radius of five 
yards. My lemon-yellow pyjamas lay 
in a pool of water, with the fruit salts 
frothing around them until they looked 
like the yolk of a huge poached egg. 
With gay irresponsibility my mind 
went back to the picture of Travis 
as he wiped his moustache after 
breakfast. 

Which reminded me that I hadn’t 
packed any handkerchiefs. 


Home Chat 


_ HY were you pushing in 
front of that man in the bus 
queue, daddy ?” 

“Because yesterday he was pushing 
in front of me.” 

“Why was he?” 

“Because he used to be a private, 
and I used to be an officer, and now we 
are both out of it.” 

“Now whatever does it matter, 
darling, what you both used to be?” 

“Only that his happens to be a form 
of snobbishness to which I take great 
exception.” 

“‘T don’t see how it can be snobbish, 
darling, Not to have been an officer.” 

“Tt is the most acute form there is. 
There is nothing to equal the snob- 
bishness of this fellow. You may be 
sure that his greatest boast wherever 
he goes is that he was ‘asked’ to take 
a commission and wouldn’t. Or else 
he was ‘asked’ to take stripes, and he 
wouldn’t do that. Now I suppose he 
has gone back to a shop, and ‘they’ 
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have ‘asked’ him to be manager. 
And he won't.” 

“When he was in the Army did 
they ask him to go on parade, daddy?” 

“T don’t ‘suppose they bothered. 
Anyway a fellow like that has one 
great delight now, which is to look for 
people he oncé had to salute, and 
shove them aside. And a chap only 
does that to me once. The next time 
I shove in front of him.” 

“But why, darling?” 

“Because I am not Cissie.” 

“No, darling, but I think you might 
be a little more dignified. I don’t think 
it does any good to either of you.” 

“Tf he wants everything to be on 
that basis, let him have it. He will 
not take my place’in the queue.” 

“But darling——” 

“My sweet, it is not my fault that 
I was a lieutenant-colonel; and I do 
not mean it to handicap me in queues 
as well as counting against me at the 
office.” ‘ 

“But just suppose any of your old 
battalion saw their C.O. behaving like 
that.” 

“Tf they did I should give them the 
rallying cry, and they would double 
up smartly and bunk me up over the 
heads of the crowd, as on the Beaches.” 

“Oh, daddy, will you give the 
rallying cry to-morrow ?”’ 

“No, Peter, he will not. And if he 
tries to at any time we are there, we 
shall both pretend not to know him.” 

“As you please, but these people 
had their chance to push in front on 
D Day. I cannot be expected to lead 
a commando one minute and allow 
myself to be pushed out of a queue the 
next.” 

“Then you must join bus-queues by 
yourself, darling, and Peter and I will 
go alone by train.” 


% 


“Did you see that man to-day, 
daddy ?” 

- “Ves, I did, as a matter of fact, 
Peter, and it was all rather amusing.” 

“Tf you are going to tell us you 
deliberately trod on _ his feet, 
darling .. .” 

“No, but he thought I was trying 
to, and so he dug me in the ribs with 
his elbow.” 

“So then was there a fight, daddy?” 

“No, Peter, apparently it was all a 
misunderstanding. When I began to 
shove he thought J had been a private 
and was trying to get my own back 
on him because he had been an 
officer.” 

“How could he think you were a 
private, daddy?” 

‘Well, I was in this suit.” 

“Most people think daddy is a 
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burglar, Peter, no matter what suit 
he is in.” 

“And didn’t you know he was an 
officer?” 

“Of course not, from the way we 
were both pushing we each thought the 
other was a private. And it turns out 
he was a major in the Tank Corps, and 
a very decent fellow. He absolutely 
agreed that all this rudeness we receive 
everywhere is intolerable.” 

“Then he had not refused a com- 
mission, darling ?”’ 

“No, and by all accounts he wasted a 
year trying to get one all through 1940.” 

“Then I hope you apologized.” 
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“We both apologized. The whole 
thing was perfectly understandable. 
It was all due to everyone being so 
rude these days.” 

“It seems to me that if anyone was 
ee 

“Well, the long and the short of it 
is that he is bringing his wife here to 
bridge one evening in the week.” 

“Oh, no! But how frightful, darling, 
if she turns out to be an extraordinary 
woman who 7 think has been pushing 
in front of me at the shops all this week, 
and I’m quite certain it is because her 
husband was a private, and she knows 
about you.” 


‘. . . Meet you to-morrow night at the ‘Rose and Crown,’ — 
if that’s closed at the ‘Kings Head, if tHat’s closed, at the 
“Cricketer’s Arms,’ if THAT's closed, at the...” 
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Message of Sympathy 


to the Owner of a Pipe of Port, whose Doctor says “No.” 


LAS! old crusted comrade! 
I lachrymate 
And I am engulfed in gloom. 
These are sharp tidings you decant. 
Had it been marmalade, 
Or your daughter gone off with a maker of squashes, 
Or even had the bottom dropped out of your West Africans, 
It would have been heavy but supportable. 
One could have said one regretted it, and considered the 
incident closed. 
But this, old cobwebbed veteran, 
This goes to the ultimate bin of the heart. 


Was it for this that rosiest year in English annals— 

You will not mistake the reference to 1703— 

Saw the Methuen Treaty, model charter, 

Lay down the prototype of pipe-lines, 

The Porto to Pluto, 

Along which such quantities of life-restoring fluid 

Have flowed.to enrich the English character 

And to charge up the fading batteries of England’s bards ? 

Was it for this the dusky maidens sang in viticultural 
ecstasy 

The earthy ballads of rich Douro, 

And the side-whiskered lords of the vine toiled on their 
sloping quintas? 

Ah, could it have been for this the vital orb showered ultra- 
violet 

Of a peculiarly berry-fattening quality 

Over our oldest ally in 1904? 

04! 

Oh, woe! 


The first impingement on our senses 

Of that celestial vintage 

Is with me always. 

August being sultry, 

You banged your umbrella warmly on the floor 

In favour of a freer rein for Bechuanaland, 

When without warning the world turned upside down. 
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You whispered ‘What nose!” 

I whispered back “‘A bouquet for a queen!” 

You said ‘And body for a god!” 

I said “Young yet?” 

You murmured “ But what promise for unmatched old age!” 
Even the taxis in St. James’s refrained from hooting 
While the bottle died its lovely ruby death 

And you composed a cheque. in Alexandrines. 

Then, hat-in-hand, we took our vision out into the park, 
Too full for words. 


Unmatched old age, indeed! 

A reverend prime. 

Who is this melancholy leech ? 

And what hard Fate can have gummed up his tender 
springs 

That he conducts you to the wagon, 

Lugubrious vehicle, 

At the point of the stethoscope, 

With twenty-one doz. still in the kitty ? 


Does he not know the master of eupeptic habit— 

I refer, sir, to the great Brillat-Savarin— 

Spoke up roundly for the curative property of the grape 
In his famous work, The Physiology of Gout ? 

Or is he—horrible thought !—cenophilous as we, 

And this standstill order on your corkscrew 

The first move in some foul design 

On that ambrosial brew? 

Beware, my friend! 


In one way I can help. 

Should you think it best to remove all cause for temptation, 
Whether yours or his, 

To neutral cellarage, 

The hospitality of mine is most gladly at your disposal. 
There is plenty of space. 

For my two bottles, 

Proud heritage of Empire, port-type, 

Take up very little room. ERIC. 
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‘Ah, just gone seven o'clock, I see.” 
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How they gasped when the great Blondin played a fiddle and beat 
a drum, poised high up on a tightrope at the Crystal Palace. ? %, e \"4 
Thrills of 1861—and how Grandpapa and Grandmama enjoyed y v5 os . 
them! Quite as much as they enjoyed the certainty of Romary x 

| Biscuits for tea after the excitements of the show. To-day, we 


too, get a thrill of anticipation—when we see in the future, Vd 








prospects of more abundant supplies of Romary’s Tunbridge 
Wells Water Biscuits— Wheaten Biscuits— Cocktail Biscuits— 
Ginger Nuts—and Honey Bake. 
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| ct perfect spring \S 


Easily, gracefully, the kangaroo lollops along. In mechanics this kind 
of energy is usually released by means of springs. In fact one cannot 
imagine modern civilisation without them. Press an electric switch, 
turn a door handle, start a car, wind a clock—all these, and countless 
other things, depend on spring action. And the most efficient springs 
are those designed, made and tested by Terry’s of Redditch. Their 

90 years’ specialised experience is at your disposal. 


CROSSE & “= take your spring problems 
BLACKWELLS TERRY'S @ 











MOCK TURTLE + VEGETABLE + MEAT ° MULLIGATAWNY <- TOMATO HERBERT TERRY & SONS LTD, REDDITCH. Also at London * Birmingham * Manch 
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150 years’ 
reputation for 


QUALITY 
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“.. the years that = 
the locust bath eaten...” | 


Since 1939 large numbers of our men and 
women have been serving their country in 


the Forces. 


Soon many of them will be returning to their 
homes, anxious to make a place for them- 
selves in the life of a nation pursuing the 


arts of peace. 


affairs of daily life. 


Bank haye a wealth of experience and know- 
ledge in such matters which they will gladly 
place at the disposal of men and women— | 
whether customers of the Bank or not—upon | 
their return to civilian life. | 


MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED 


The managers of the branches of the Midland 
| 


Constructive help will be needed in solving | 
the many business problems that will confront | 
them after long absence from the ordinary | 
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Te k 


HARD TO GET 


BECAUSE IT’S 


HARD TO BEAT 





The toothbrush 
you can trust 


* 





BRISTLES 2/- Plus Purchase Tax 5d. 
NYLON = 1/6 Plus Purchase Tax 4d. 


Made and guaranteed by JOHNSON & JOHNSON 
(Gt.Britain) Limited, Slough & Gargrave 
































Allsorts of fans 
football 


for 





but Allsorts 
of Ulilkinson’s 
. for Quality $ 
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Welcome Always- 
Keep it Handy 


GRANT'S 


MORELLA 


CHERRY 
BRANDY 











“ EVERBRITE” RECHARG 


Recharged at home from your 
mains. No battery required. 
Several hours’ continuous 
light. Thousands in_ use. 
Fully guaranteed. The‘ King 
of Pocket amps.” Direct 

or from Dealers. Send : 
for interesting Leaflet 

Av. 





Dontleta COLD 







SPOIL YOUR GAME 


SOLD EVERYWHERE I/3 & 3¢ Tne. he Tox. 















“In the present 
state of medical 
knowledge...” 


However many new truths 
medical science may discover, 
one remains unassailable; 
nerves need adequate supplies 
of organic phosphorus and 
protein. ‘Sanatogen’ Nerve 
Tonic contains organic phos- 
phorus and protein in their 
most easily assimilable form. 
If you are feeling tired or 
run-down, ask your chemist 
for a tin of ‘Sanatogen’. 


‘SANATOGEN’ 


« Kegd. Trade Mark 
NERVE TONIC 


In one size only at present 
6/6d. (including Purchase Tax). 


A ‘GENATOSAN’ Product 
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But for | 
Eiusmacsms .. 


RINKING water for human 

consumption needs careful pro- 
tection from contamination and 
taint. This means that not only 
must the interior surfaces of tanks 
and other containers be protected 
from corrosion, but the coating used 
for the purpose must itself be such as 
will not affect the purity of the water. 





formula specially devised for this 
specific purpose. It is tasteless, 
odourless and precipitates no sedi- 
ment, yet it affords effective, long- 
lasting protection to pressure filters, 
storage tanks and other steel, gal- 
vanised iron and wooden containers. 
It is supplied as an Enamel for hot 
application and also in solution form. 





Particulars of ‘‘ Bituros” and a 
copy of the A.C.M. (Anti-Corro- 
sion Measures) Book sent on 
receipt of request on business 
heading and 2d. in stamps. Please 
mention Dept. E4d. 


“Bituros’’ is compounded to a | 





WANILES DDE 


GeO 





HEBBURN:CO> DURHAM 





Branches throughout the Countr) 
and Agents Overseas. 





GD 137 
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DESIGN OF EVERYDAY THINGS IN THE HOME 


A COMPETITION FOR 
YOUTH 
‘“ The Shapes of Things to Come ” 
A competition under the above | 
f TI * ) 0) title has been organized by the 
; Central Institute of Art & 
In Prizes 


Design, The National Gallery, 
London, at the invitation of 


| 
| 


Presented by W. H. Smith & Son, so that 
W.H.SMITH&SON’S British youth may express to 
ADVERTISING manufacturers their ideas for the 
AGENCY design of domestic furniture and 
Closing date Mar. 31, 1946 equipment. Entries will be 








judged solely on the merits of 

the ideas presented. Open to 

British subjects of either sex, 

under 30 years of age, including 

members of H.M. Forces. 
No entrance fee. 


| EMPLOYERS | 
| : are invited to organize : 
| Staff Entries H 


Write, enclosing stamp with addressed envelope, for prospectus and entry form to: 


CENTRAL INSTITUTE OF ART AND DESIGN 
| P.O. Box No. 213,9 KEAN STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


























AVAILABLE ONLY WITHIN A LIMITED AREA UNTIL AFTER RESTRICTIONS 
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Put yourself 
in this man’s 
hoots 


It’s going to be a hard winter 
in Europe. Our men of the 
Armies of Occupation will 
have to live and work in a 
bleak wilderness of bomb- 
blasted towns among peoples 
who, guilty or innocent, will 
all alike be suffering the 
terrible physical and mental effects of the aftermath of War. 

The Y.M.C.A. provides our Forces means of relief and recrea- 
tion amid the many perils that such conditions create. We must 
maintain every service through which body, mind and spirit can 
be refreshed, wholesome friendships can be enjoyed, and healthy 
interests can be found for leisure hours. 

This work must go on till the last man comes home. Please 
give generously towards it. 


f 


Donations may be sent to the Lord Mayor 
of London (Sir Charles Davis, D.L.), 
Acting President of the Y.M.C.A. War 
and National Service Fund, 112, Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C.1. 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 
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Abdullas 


for choice 


The most popular brands are: 


“VIRGINIA” No. 7 
TURKISH No. 11 
“EGYPTIAN” No. 16 























After winning a hard-fought match, the girls feel 





they’ve earned their Weston biscuits! They like 
| 

the fresh, crisp taste that makes these biscuits so 
| appetizing—and there’s nothing better for restoring 


| the energy used up in work or play. They are made 
| 
| from the finest ingredients obtainable, blended by 


experts and baked to perfection. 


— West 


| A favourite choice to-day is 
| Weston Rich Digestive, 1/4d. a pound 





| 
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